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Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Hie'^ngh/phics  and  Egyptian 
Antiquities,  By  the  Marquis  Spirieto.  Rivingtons. 
London.  1629. 

These  Lectures  were  originally  delivered  by  the  author 
In  the  course  of  his  official  duties  as  assistant  Professor 
of  Moilern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  London,  where 
they  appear  to  have  been  received  with  much  applause. 
The  object  of  the  publication  is  to  give  a  brief  history  of 
those  discoveries  by  means  of  whicli,  since  the  year  1814, 
great  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  structure  and  use  of 
hieroglyphical  writing,  and,  of  consequence,  upon  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  The  Marquis  him¬ 
self  lays  no  claim  to  the  honour  of  discovery,  either  in 
point  of  fact  or  of  reasoning.  He  pretends  to  nothing 
more  than  the  merit  of  giving  a  correct  and  impartial  ac¬ 
count  of  what  h.as  been  done  by  others ;  and,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  he  performs  for  Dr  Young  and  M.  Champollion 
the  service  which  was  rendered  to  Newton  by  the  affec¬ 
tionate  zeal  of  the  learned  JMaclaurin.  Such  an  historian 
becomes  doubly  valuable  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  opinions  of  France  and  of  England  are  divided  as  to 
which  of  the  two  countries  the  ]>riority  of  discovery  be¬ 
longs  to;  and  as  Spineto  draws  his  birth  from  a  Ijind  fo¬ 
reign  to  both,  his  judgment  is  less  liable  to  be  warped  by 
national  feelings  and  local  associations.  So  far  as  we  are 
qualified  to  determine,  we  think  his  book  well  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  impai’tiality ;  while,  with  regard  to  the 
narrative  of  facts,  it  is  equally  full  and  perspicuously 
written. 

The  less  learned  reader  may  require  to  be  informed, 
that  the  word  hieroglyphics  literally  means  sacred  carving^ 
and  is  used  to  denote  those  inscriptions,  whether  of  figures 
or  of  symbols,  which  are  found  upon  the  ancient  temples, 
pillars,  and  tombs  of  Egypt.  The  most  ancient  account 
that  we  have  of  these  carvings  is  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  a  Christian  priest,  who  lived 
about  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and  who,  it  is  clear, 
had  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  antiquities.  He 
tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  had  three  different  modes  of 
writing,  or  rather  perhaps  three  different  sorts  of  characters. 
Ihese  were  the  epistolographicy  or  common  characters, 
called,  by  other  authors,  demotic  or  enchorial;  the  se¬ 
cond  were  the  hieratic  or  sacerdotal,  employed  merely  in 
the  writing  of  books  by  the  priesthood  ;  and  the  third 
Were  the  hieroglyphics,  destined  to  religious  uses,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  inscribed  on  public  monuments.  With  the  first 
^id  second  classes  we  have  no  concern  at  present,  there 
,  particular  either  in  their  form  or  use.  The 

ird,  or  hieroglyphic,  he  divides  into  two  sorts:  the  /iw- 
*>gic,  which  are  expressive  of  objects  by  means  of  the 
^t  or  initial  elements ;  and  the  symbolic,  which  denote 
n  jects  by  representation,  either  imitalively,  tropically,  or 
^maticaUy. 

We  request  the  attention  of  the  reader,  in  the  fii*st 
P  ce,  to  the  kuriologic  hieroglyphics,  or  such  as  express 
jccle  by  means  of  the  initial  or  first  elements.  The 


phrase  first  elements  is  so  ambiguous,  that  seventeen  cen¬ 
turies  passed  away  before  its  meaning  was  found  out ; 
and  at  length  the  discovery  was  owing  to  accident,  and 
not  at  all  to  antiquarian  ingenuity  or  classical  learning. 
While  a  party  of  French  soldiers,  during  their  invasion 
of  Egypt,  were  employed  in  digging  for  the  foundation 
of  Fort  St  Julian,  they  lighted  upon  a  huge  block  or  pillar 
of  dark-coloured  stone,  which  fortunately  contained  an  in¬ 
scription  in  three  different  languages  or  sets  of  characters, 
namely,  hieroglyphic,  demotic  or  enchorial,  and  Greek.  This 
stone,  which  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  mutilated 
in  several  places.  The  top  part  of  the  hieroglyphical  in¬ 
scription  is  gone.  The  beginning  of  the  second  and  the 
end  of  the  third  are  also  wanting  ;  but  enough  was  still 
left  to  afford  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  proper  idea  of  its 
import  and  contents,  and  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of 
Clement’s  “initiid  elements.” 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detail  minutely  the  various 
steps  by  which  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  M.  Ackerbald,  Dr 
Young,  and  IVI.  Champollion,  completed  the  important 
discovery,  that  one  portion  of  the  hieroglyphics  used  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  denote  things,  but  sounds. 
Hence  the  name  of  phonetic  or  vocal  hieroglyphics,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  those  which  are  properly  symbolic,  and 
express  not  aljihabetical  sounds,  but  ideas  and  even  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  mind.  The  use  of  the  phonetic,  or,  as 
Clement  of  Alexandria  called  them,  the  kuriologic  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  familiar  example,  taken 
from  an  able  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Suppose 
the  spoken  language  of  England  to  be  what  it  is,  but  that 
'  no  other  sort  of  writing,  except  by  pictures  or  symbols, 

1  had  yet  been  invented  ;  and  that  it  was  wanted  to  record 
I  in  some  legend  or  inscription,  that  an  individual  called 
1  James,  had  done  or  suffered  something.  The  word  James 
I  here  was  evidently  a  mere  sound,  and  could  not  be  de- 
I  scribed  or  defined  in  any  other  way  than  as  that  sound 
I  by  which  the  individual  in  question  was  suggested  to 
I  those  who  heard  it.  It  could  not.  therefore,  be  directly 
i  intimated  to  posterity  by  a  mere  visible  symbol  or  picture, 

;  that  such  a  sound  had  in  his  day  been  associated  with  that 
individual :  And  if  this  was  what  was  proposed  to  be 
done,  it  is  plain  that  some  new  device  or  contrivance 
must  of  necessity  be  adopted.  According  to  the  late  dis¬ 
coveries  in  phonetic  hieroglyphics,  the  device  was  as  fol¬ 
lows.  They  set  down  a  series  of  pictures  of  familiar  ob¬ 
jects,  the  names  of  which  in  the  spoken  language  began 
with  the  sounds  which  were  to  be  successively  expressed, 
and  which,  taken  together  in  that  order,  made  up  the 
compound  sound  or  name  that  was  wanted.  For  the  sound 
now  expressed  by  the  letter  J,  for  exam]de,  they  would  set 
down  the  figure  of  a  jug  or  jar — for  that  corresponding  to 
A,  they  would  set  down  an  ape  or  acoiTi — for  M,  a  man  or 
mouse — and  for  S,  a  spear  or  spur  ;  and  thus  would  they 
indicate  the  sound  Jams  as  the  name  of  the  person  whom 
they  wished  to  commemorate.  If  this  was  generally 
known  to  be  the  way  of  representing  such  sounds,  and  if 
the  painter  or  sculptor  gave  an  intelligible  warning  when 
his  figures  were  to  be  so  deciphered  or  applied,  it  is  plain 
that  the  device  would  be  very  tolerably  succeeai'ul;.  and 
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that  the  object  would  be  attained  with  considerable  ease 
and  precision.  It  is  very  remarkable,  accordingly,  that 
all  the  groups  of  figures  which  are  found  to  represent 
proper  names,  are  insulated  and  set  apart,  in  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  sculptures,  by  being  surrounded  with  an  oval 
ring  of  an  appropriate  and  invariable  form. 

In  a  word,  the  phonetic  or  kuriological  hierogl  yph  ics 
proceed  on  the  very  familiar  principle  long  ago  adopted 
by  mothers  for  teaching  tl/eir  children  the  sounds  of  the 
alphabet,  when  they  instruct  the  little  ones  to  associate 
the  letter  M  with  ]VIamma,  and  P  with  Pa]>a,  N  witli 
Nurse,  T  with  Top,  and  B  with  Bird.  Hence,  in  in¬ 
terpreting  a  kuriologic  inscription,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
learn  the  names  of  the  several  objects  which  it  compre¬ 
hends,  and  then  to  arrange  the  initial  sounds  of  those 
names,  according  to  the  established  order  of  reading  in 
every  particular  case.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  dilfor- 
ent  provinces  of  Egypt,  where  different  dialects  prevail¬ 
ed,  the  same  animals  might  be  variously  named,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  cannot  fail  to  give  rise  to  some  obscu¬ 
rity  in  the  process  of  deciphering  ancient  legends.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Coptic  lan¬ 
guage,  still  used  throughout  the  greater  part  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  preserves  the  structure  and  vocables  of  the  tongue 
which  w^as  spoken  even  in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  there  would  be  some  room 
for  taste  and  flattery  in  selecting  objects  to  supply  the 
alphabetical  sounds,  and  tlmt,  in  recording  the  name  of  a 
popular  sovereign,  a  choice  would  be  made  of  such  ani¬ 
mals,  for  example,  as  denote  courage,  generosity,  and 
magnanimity.  In  writing,  says  Chainpollion,  the  arti¬ 
culated  sounds  of  a  word,  they  chose,  amongst  the  great 
number  of  characters  wdiich  they  -were  at  liberty  to  em¬ 
ploy,  those  figures  which  by  their  form  represented  the 
object  which  had  a  relation  to  the  idea  which  these  cha¬ 
racters  were  to  express.  The  lion,  for  instance,  wdiich  in 
the  ancient  Coptic  was  laho,  and  the  eagle,  which  in  the 
same  language  was  akhom,  were  usually  selected  to  ex¬ 
press  I  and  a  in  the  names  of  great  personages.  The 
Marquis  gives  an  illustration  of  the  principle,  Avhich  will 
be  at  once  understood  and  felt,  and  throw  greater  light 
on  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians  than  would  be  effected 

•  by  the  most  lengthened  description  : 

“  Suppose  we  were  to  imagine  an  alphabet  of  our  own  : 
to  write  the  name  of  London,  for  instance,  we  might  choose 
for  the  several  lettei’s  the  following  images  or  hieroglyphics. 
For  the  letter  L  we  might  take  the  figure  of  a  lion,  or  of  a 

•  bmib,  or  of  a  lancet,  or  a  leaf,  or  any  other  such  objects 
whose  names  begin  with  an  L.  Again,  to  express  the  letter 
N,  we  might  select  a  net,  a  negro,  the  north  star,  or  the  nave 
of  a  temple.  To  denote  the  letter  D,  we  might  choose  the 
figure  of  a  dromedary,  or  a  dagger,  the  deck  of  a  ship,  or 
even  the  whedeof  the  ship,  to  signify  the  deck  ;  And  for 

•  the  letter  O,  we  might  juck  out  the  figure  of  an  oak-tree,  an 
ostrich,  an  ox,  or  an  owl.  Now,  if  from  all  these  images 
or  hieroglyphics  we  should  be  obliged  to  write  the  word 
London,  we  ought  not  to  select  the  lamb,  but  the  lion,  as 
the  expression  of  the  letter  L,  because  the  lion  is  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  emblem  of  England.  For  the  (),  we  should 
prefer  the  representation  of  the  oak-tree,  or  of  the  acorn,  its 
fruit,  as  connected  with  the  building  of  a  ship :  for  the  N, 

.  you  certainly  would  not  pick  out  the  negro  slave,  for  this 
choice  would  be  contrary  to  tlie  decided  antipathy  which 
the  English  have  to  slavei  y ;  nor  would  you  select  the  re- 
prestuitation  of  the  nave  of  a  church,  because  this  emblem 
would  better  suit  an  ecclesiastical  government,  and  by  no 
possible  means  could  it  apply  to  your  nation  ;  but  you  would 
ch  lose  in  preference  the  fishing-net  or  the  north  star,  as 
the  only  images  which  would  convey  to  the  inind  of  the 
beholders  two  of  the  characteristics  of  a  seafaring  nation, 
as  the  English  are.  And  last  ot  all,  ftir  the  letter  L),  you 
would,  I  am  certain,  decidedly  prefer  the  representation  of 
the  whole  or  of  part  of  a  ship,  as  the  onlv  image  connected 
with  the  very  existence  of  the  nation.  Thus,  the  whole 
word,  liOndon,  written  hieioglyphically,  would  thus  be  re¬ 
presented  by  a  lion,  an  Oiik-tree,  a  net,  a  ship,  and  the  north 
star  ;  for,  you  remember  that  we  have  no  need  to  repeat  the 
second  O.” 

We  do  not  think  the  Marquis  happy  in  the  selection  of  | 


the  ship  and  the  pole  star  for  the  letters  D  and  N ;  foi* 
would  not  readily  occur  to  the  reader  that  the  one  was  to 
be  restricted  to  deck,  and  the  other  to  north.  In  his  lov 
for  sea  terms  and  figures  he  might  have  thought  of  the 
dolphin  and  the  needle ;  but  we  admit  that  his  examnl 
serves  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  fully  explains  the 
use  of  phonetic  hieroglyphics. 

The  stjmboUc  hieroglyphics  are  more  familiar  to  the  com 
mon  reader.  We  may  remark  that  they  are  divided  into 
three  classes ;  the  imitative,  the  tropical  or  figurative,  and 
the  enigmatical. 

The  first  consists  in  employing  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  attending  any  subject,  to  express  the  subject 
itself.  Thus,  if  they  wished  to  represent  two  arinies 
ready  to  come  to  battle,  they  painted  two  hands,  one  of 
which  held  a  bow  and  the  other  a  shield. 

The  second  was  more  ingenious,  and  it  consisted  in 
substituting  for  the  thing  which  they  wished  to  exhibit 
the  real  or  metaphorical  instrument  by  which  the  thino* 
itself  could  be  done.  Thus,  an  eye  and  a  sceptre  repre¬ 
sented  a  king  ;  a  sword,  a  tyrant ;  and  a  vessel  with  a  pi¬ 
lot,  the  ruling  power  of  the  universe. 

The  third  mode  went  still  farther  ;  it  employed  one 
thing  for  another,  in  which  there  was  no  other  resem¬ 
blance  than  that  which  convention  had  established.  Thus, 
a  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  forming  a  circle,  be¬ 
came  the  symbed  of  the  universe,  and  the  sjiots  on  its 
skin  the  emblems  of  the  stars.  In  process  of  time  the 
use  of  this  third  method  was  extended  so  far  as  to  ex¬ 
press  the  qualities  of  substances  by  sensible  images;  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  hare  meant  simplicity  and  openness  of  charac¬ 
ter ;  a  fly,  impudence  ;  an  ant,  science;  a  client  flying  for 
relief  to  his  patron,  and  finding  none,  was  represented  )>y 
a  sparrow  and  an  owl ;  a  king,  inexorable,  and  estranged 
from  his  people,  by  an  eagle  ;  a  man  who  through  pover¬ 
ty  exposes  his  children,  by  a  hawk ;  a  woman  who  hates 
her  husband,  by  a  viper  ;  one  initiated  in  the  mysteries, 
or  under  the  obligation  of  secrecy,  by  a  grasshopper, 
which  was  thought  to  have  no  mouth. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  undertaking  to  set  forth  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  interpretation,  by  means 
of  the  hieroglyphic  key  thus  obtained.  For  this  purpose 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  able  lectures  now  before 
us,  in  Avhich  the  successful  labours  of  Young,  Barker, 
and  Chainpollion,  are  described  with  grejit  accuracy  and 
at  full  length.  On  this  interesting  subject  Spiiieto  writes 
with  a  kindred  spirit.  He  follows  the  footsteps  of  the 
distinguished  men  who  have  brought  the  literary  Sphinx 
to  the  light  of  day  ;  and  he  anticipates,  as  they  do,  Jis  the 
approaching  reward  of  their  toils,  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  history  and  chronology  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  people  of  the  East.  The  dynasties  of  Maretho, 
it  is  said,  have  already  received  considerable  confirmation 
from  the  names  and  dates  discovered  on  certain  national 
monuments  ;  and  hence  the  best-founded  hopes  are  en¬ 
tertained  that  the  credit  of  his  chronicle,  even  in  those 
parts  which  most  greatly  exceeded  the  belief  of  modern 
writers,  will  at  length  be  placed  beyond  all  objection. 
With  such  views,  we  need  scarcely  acid,  that  we  recom¬ 
mend  to  our  readers  the  Lectures  of  Marquis  Spineto  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  books  that  have  been  publish¬ 
ed  since  w^e  commenced  our  critical  career. 


The  IBook  of  the  Boudoir.  By  Lady  ^Morgan.  Tiro 
volumes.  London.  Henry  Colburn.  1829. 


The  Quarterly  Review  sometimes  calls  I^ady  31orga^ 
“  a  lively  little  lady,”  and  sometimes  “  a  poor  worm* 
The  latter  designation  is  not  in  the  least  ajiplicable.  J 
Morgan  is  always  clever — not  unfrequently  disgU’dintl ^ 
clever — but  she  is  never  “  a  pour  w  orm.”  JShe  is  teiii  i  > 
masculine,  awTully  conceited,  shockingly  irreligious,  an 
fearfully  metaphysical  ;  but  she  is  w  ithal  a  right  ‘  bo  i 
dragoon,”  and  wdth  her  long  sw'ord  slashes  aw'ay  not  m 
effectively  both  right  and  left.  After  all,  we  believe  er 
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. .  f  misfortune  to  be,  that  she  was  born  a  woman.  This 
f  -yidently  a  mistake  whicii  nature  never  intended  should 
be'committed,  and  in  revenge  Lady  3Iorgan  lias  worn 
at  least  a  pair  of  intellectual  breeches  ever  since  she  was 
three  hands  high.  Had  she  been  called  Lord  Morgan, 
nobody  would  ever  have  accused  her  of  going  beyond  her 
depth  or  out  of  her  sphere ;  for  a  thousand  subjects  and 
modes  of  expression  are  patent  to  males,  which  the  fair 
sex  ought  to  handle  cautiously,  or  reject  altogether. 
Hence  we  say  that  Lady  Morgan  is  far  too  often  dis- 
jrustingly  clever.  She  is  continually  taking  a  tremendous 
stride,  or  rather  straddle,  across  the  ruhicon  of  female 
delicacv,  and  with  the  most  hearty  good-will  proceeds  to 
grapple  with  every  thing  that  comes  in  her  way.  Her 
|)ersonal  vanity,  joined  with  a  total  Awant  of  feminine 
susceptibility,  prevent  her  from  ever  for  a  moment  sus¬ 
pecting  that  she  is  doing  any  thing  in  the  slightest  degree 
Avrong ;  and  altogether  mistaking  the  nature  of  her  own 
powers,  she  coiilidently  Avraps  herself  up  in  the  belief 
that  she  is  unquestionably  the  Madame  de  Stael  of  Ire¬ 
land.  This  she  is  not,  and  ne\'er  can  he.  She  has  a 
good  deal  of  information,  a  good  deal  of  slirewdness,  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  of  life  ;  hut  her  imagination  is 
very  limited,  her  feelings  are  blunted,  and  her  judgment 
is  any  thing  hut  infallible.  IMiss  Edgeworth  cAen  is 
rather  dry  and  masculine  to  our  taste,  hut  she  is  softness 
and  delicacy  itself  compared  Avith  Lady  Morgan.  The 
child  in  the  fable  says  to  the  goat,  “If  you  he  a  goat, 
show  your  heard.”  We  wonder  AAdiether  Lady  ^Morgan 
has  a  beard  or  not.  We  offer  an  equal  bet  that  she  has. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  lioweA’er,  I..ady  Morgan’s 
books  are  read,  and  are  AA'ortli  reading.  A  hook,  jierhaps, 
ought  to  be  viewed  as  an  abstract  thing,  independent  of 
its  author.  In  all  her  Ladyship’s  AAU’itings  there  is 
thought, — sometimes  cori’ect,  and  sometimes  incorrect, — 
in  general  Augorous,  and  often  original.  She  comes  into 
the  literary  arena  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  dares  the  lords  of 
the  creation  to  the  combat.  There  are  of  the  masculine 
gender  many  Avhom  she  could  Avdth  ease  horsewhip  at 
their  oAvn  doors.  This  rather  piques  nos  autres  ;  and  Ave 
revenge  the  indignity  offered  to  our  hretliren,  by  A'oting 
the  lady  A'ulgar,  and  so  f(»rth.  NeA^ertheless,  Avherever  a 
reviewer  gets  really  angry,  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  is 
paying  a  compliment  to  the  intellectual  strength  of  the 
j^erson  reviewed.  When  the  Quarterly  called  Lady  3Ior- 
gan  “  a  poor  Avorm,”  they  must  have  been  terribly  incensed 
at  something  she  had  said  ;  and  it  has  cA'er  taken  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  poor  AA'orm  to  incense  the  Quarterly. 

I  he  “  Book  of  the  Boudoir”  is  full  of  all  Lady  Mor¬ 
gans  faults,  and  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  some  of  her 
excellencies.  The  London  Journalists  have  been  all  abu- 
Mng  it,  yet  all  quoting  from  it.  It  is  a  kind  of  Album, 
made  up  of  odds  and  ends, — anecdotes,  reminiscences,  re¬ 
flections,  apophthegms,  and  gossip.  It  is  certainly  by  no 
means  a  bad  book  for  killing  a  AA^et  forenoon  Avitli.  If 
one  could  OA'erlook,  in  its  perusal,  its  A’ulgarity,  its  ego¬ 
tism,  its  loose  notions  of  morality,  its  A'anity,  and  its  total 
Mant  of  sentiment,  there  is  enough  of  smart,  ingenious 
writing  behind,  to  make  the  Avork  palatable.  IIoj)ing 

at  these  remarks  Inwe  coiiA’eyed  a  general  notion  both 
®  t  e  author  and  her  book,  Ave  shall  add  a  few  lively  ex- 
racts,  which  Ave  haA*e  selected,  Avith  a  view  of  giving  as  | 
a>ourable  an  impression  of  both  as  possible,  and,  at  the  | 
^me  time,  of  amusing  our  readers.  We  begin  Avith  the  | 
passage  Avith  Avhich  tlie  first  A’olume  commences,  and  add 
n  U  one  or  two  miscellaneous  articles  : 
in  “  I-<ast  night,  as  AV'e  circled  round  the  fire 

a  lnH^i  ^  ced-room  in  Kildare  Street,  by  courtesy  called 
at  al/  balking  about  every  thing,  any  thing,  and  nothing 
ainii«Li  jj^hpened  to  give  out  some  odds  and  ends  that  i 

truth  to  tell,  are  not  among  the  least 
down  •  if  somebody  said,  ‘  Why  do  you  not  write 

for  th  ^  here  is  a  blank  book  jdaced  before  me 

UDon  purpose.  But  1  suspect  there  is  no  talking  | 

1  talks  *  les  pieds  couchh  sur  les  chenets.'  , 

i  w  least  at  thi^  m<>ment,  that  there  is  all  the  differ-  ' 


ence  in  the  Avorld  between  sitting  bolt  upright,  before  a  mar¬ 
ble-covered,  blue-lined,  lank,  ledger-looking,  Threadueedle- 
Street  soi’t  of  a  Aolume,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  running 
account  Avith  one’s  own  current  ideas,  and  the  sinking  into 
the  downy  depths  of  an  easy  chair,  and  ‘then  and  there, 
Avithout  let  and  molestation’— as  the  old  Irish  passport  has 
it — giving  a  careless  and  unheeded  existence  to  the  infinite 
deal  of  nothings  which  lie  latent  in  the  memories  of  all  such 
as  have  seen  and  beard  much,  and  haA’e  been  ‘  OA^er  the  hills 
and  far  aAA’ay.’  ‘  Thoughts  that  breathe*  aauII  not  always 
AAU’ite  ;  ‘  AA'ords  that  burn  *  are  apt  to  cool  down  as  they  are 
traced  ;  A'isions  that  ‘come  like  shadows’  will  also  ‘  so  de- 
pai't;’  and  the  brightest  exhalations  of  the  mind,  AA'hich  are 
drawn  forth  by  the  sunny  influence  of  social  confidence, 
like  other  exhalations,  Avill  dissipate  by  their  own  lightness, 
and — beyond  the  reach  of  fixture  or  condensation — make 
themselves  air,  into  which  they  vanish  ! 

‘‘  I  never  in  my  life  kept  a  commonplace  book  for  pre¬ 
serving  such  ‘  Cynthias  of  the  minute.’  I  ha\’e  <?ven  an 
antipathy  to  all  albums  and  Aade-mecums,  and  such  chari¬ 
table  repositories  for  fugitiA'e  thoughts,  and  thoughtless  effu¬ 
sions — reveries  AAdiich  AAcre  never  ren's — and  impromptus 
laboured  at  leisure.  I  hardly  think  I  can  bring  myself  to 
(►pen  a  regular  saving  bank  for  the  odd  cash  of  mind,  the 
surplus  of  round  sums  placed  at  legal  interest  in  the  great 
]uiblic  fund  of  professed  authorship  :  ‘  on  renvoye  lout  ccla  d 
la  pedantismeV — \hd.  I.  ]q».  1-3. 

Grammar  — “  By  the  by,  grammar  is  thelast  thing  that 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  children,  as  containing  the 
most  abstract  and  metaphysical  propositions,  utterly  beyond 
their  powers  of  compreliension ;  putting  them  to  unnecessary 
torture;  giving  them  the  habit  of  taking  Avords  for  things; 
and  exercising  their  memory  at  the  exjamse  of  their  judg¬ 
ment.  But  this  is  the  original  sin  of  education  in  ail  its 
branches.” — Vol.  I.  ]>.  130. 

The  Countess  D’Albany. — “  Talking  of  the  accidents, 
incidents,  and  odd  conjunctions  of  tiavelling,  it  hap])ened, 
one  line  autumnal  morning,  at  Florence — and  (di,  for  the 
Tuscan  autumn  !  Avith  its  ‘  'ru^can  grapes,’  fresh  olives, 
and  autumnal  flowers,  AAdiich  give  the  'I'uscan  capital  its 
pretty  name — it  ha])]>ened  that  my  illustrious  countryman, 
Mr  Moore,  my  husband,  and  myself,  Av  ere  scath'd  on  a  sofa 
in  our  old  palace  in  the  Borgo  Santa  Cr(»ce,  looking  at  the 
cloud-capt  Apennines,  Avhich  seemed  walking  in  at  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  talking  of  Lord  Byron — from  wlnjse  villa  (Hi  the 
Brenta  Mr  Moore  bad  just  arrived — Avhen  our  Italian  ser- 
A’ant,  Pasqiiali,  announced  ‘  The  Countess  D'Albany.* 
Here  aa'Rs  an  honour  which  none  but  a  Florentine  could 


appreciate  ! — for  all  personal  conseiiuence  is  so  local !  i\la- 
dame  D’Albany  never  paid  visits  to  private  individuals, 
never  left  her  palace  on  the  Arno,  exceid  for  the  English 
Ambassador’s,  or  the  Grand  Duke’s.  I  bad  just  time  to 
AAdiisper  Mr  Moore,  ‘  The  Avidow  of  the  Ih'etender  !  your 
legitimate  Queen!  and  the  love  of  your  brother  poet,  AI- 
tieri ;’  ami  then  came  my  turn  to  present  my  celebrated 
compatriot,  Avitb  all  his  much  more  durable  titles  of  illus¬ 
tration  :  so  down  aa'c  all  sat,  and  \fi’ll  to  discourse.' 

“  I  obserA'e  that  great  people,  aaJio  have  b(‘en  long  b(*fore 
the  public,  and  feel,  or  fancy,  they  belong  to  posterity,  ge¬ 
nerally  make  themselves  iigreeable  to  j>opular  Avriters  ;  and 
they  are  right ;  for  what  are  the  sullVages  of  a  titled  coterie, 
which  can  ‘bear  but  the  breath  and  suppliance  of  an  hour,* 
to  the  good  opinion  of  those  Avhose  privilege  it  is  ti>  confer 
a  distinction,  to  awaken  an  interest  that  viluates  to  the  re¬ 
motest  corner  of  the  known  Avorld?  Kings  may  give  pa¬ 
tents  of  nobility — genius  oidy  confers  pattmts  of  celebrity. 
One  line  from  an  eminent  writer  Avill  confer  a  more  bisting 
dignity  than  all  the  grand  and  arch  dukes  that  ever  reigned 
from  iliissia  to  Florence  can  bestow. 

“  IMadame  D’Albany,  already  forgotten  as  the  wih^  of  the 
last  of  the  royal  Stuarts,  Avill  live  as  long  as  the  language  of 
Dante  lasts  in  the  lines  of  A 1  fieri. 

“  The  Countess  D’Alliany  could  be  the  most  agreeable 
AA’oman  in  the  Avorld  ;  and,  upon  the  occasion  ol  this  llat- 
tering  A’isit,  she  was  so.  Slie  could  also  lx*  the  most  disagree¬ 
able  \  lor,  like  most  great  ladies,  her  tfonpiu*  was  uncertain  ; 
and  her  natural  hauteur,  when  not  subdued  by  her  brilliant 


bursts  of  gootl-humour,  AV'as  occasionally  extremely  revolt¬ 
ing.  Still  she  loved  what  is  vulgarly  called  fun  ;  and  no 
wit,  or  sally  <d‘ humour,  could  offend  her. 

“  We  had  received  very  early  letters  from  London,  Avith 
the  a(!Count  of  the  King’s  death,  (George  the  Tliird. )  I 
was  stepping  into  the  carriage,  to  pay  Madame  D’Albany 
a  morning  visit,  Avhen  they  arrived  ;  and  I  bad  them  still 
in  my  hand  on  entering  her  library  on  the  roi-de-cluiussccy 
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where  I  found  her  alone  and  writing;,  when  I  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  a  French  theatrical  air, 

*  Grande  Princesse,  dont  les  torts  tout  un  peuple  deplore, 

Je  vien  vous  rannonccr,  VUsurpateur  est  inort !’ 

“  ‘What  usurper!’  asked  Madame  D’ Albany,  a  little 
surprise<l,  and  not  a  little  amused. 

“  ‘  Madame,  VElecteur  (VHanovre  cesse  de  vivre  /’  The 
mauvaise plaisanteric  was  taken  in  good  part ;  for,  truth 
to  tell,  though  the  Countess  D’Alhany  always  spoke  in  terms 
of  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  royal  family,  and  felt  (or  af¬ 
fected)  an  absolute  passion  for  his  present  Majesty,  whose 
picture  she  had,  she  w^as  always  well  j)leased  that  others 
should  consider  her  claims  to  the  rank  of  queen  as  legiti¬ 
mate,  of  which  she  herself  entertained  no  doubts.  She, 
however,  affected  no  respect  for  a  husband,  whom,  living, 
she  had  desjused  for  his  vices  and  hated  for  his  cruelty.” — 
Vol.  I.  pp.  193-6. 

Country  Libraries.— “  Madonna  mia  f  how  well  I 
know  the  smell  of  a  country-house  library  !  Being,  by  di¬ 
vine  indignation,  an  author,  peoide  think  I  do  nothing  but 
read  and  write  books,  ‘  eat  paper,  and  drink  ink,’  as  Sir 
Nathaniel  says;  and  are  pleased  to  consider  that  wdiich  is 
but  the  episode,  as  the  history  of  my  life.  It  frequently 
happens  that,  before  I  have  made  acquaintance  with  half 
the  rose-trees,  smelled  the  gerani  urns,  or  swallowed  a  draugh  t 
of  the  delicious  aii‘  I  left  town  exfwessly  to  breathe,  I  am 
pi*esente<l  w’ith  the  key  of  the  bookcase-^  I  w'ould  as  soon 
lock  up  iny  hells  as  my  books,  since  the  great  merit  of  both 
is,  to  be  always  at  hand) — So  I  go  twusting  and  turning  the 
said  key  into  its  rusty  lock ;  and,  ovf!  the  fust  and  the 
must,  when  the  bookcase  is  opened  !  Then,  what  a  search 
for  something  one  can  read  through  in  less  than  a  twelve- 
month.  Out  of  every  hundred  volumes,  there  are  scarcely 
more  than  six  or  seven  w  orks  ;  for  counti’y-house  libraries 
are  made  up  of  folios,  quartos,  or  large  octavos  ponr  le 
moins  ;  except  that  here  and  there  is  a  sort  of  thick,  short, 
squat  volume,  that  belongs  to  no  class  or  form  ;  and  every 
work  runs  from  ten  to  fifteen  volumes.  The  reason  is, 
that  country-house  libraries  are  generally  heir-looms,  origi¬ 
nally  collected  as  a  work  of  gentility  by  the  wdsdom  of  the 
countrv-house  ancestors.  Thev  consist  of  wdiat  are  called  i 
standard  books— books  that  w'ouhl  let  the  world  stand  still 
to  the  end  of  time  ! — composed  and  collected  w  hen  know’- 
ledge,  instead  of  being  given,  as  now",  in  quintessential 
drops,  w'as  weighed  out  by  the  stone,  or  measured  by  the 
yard.  Concentration,  in  all  things, — the  throwing  off  the 
rubbish,  and  getting  at  the  element — is  the  true  ]>roof  of 
€*xcellence  ;  and  it  is  now  in  literature,  as  in  medicine ;  in¬ 
stead  of  being  choked  w  ith  a  pint  of  bark  mud,  (all  port 
wine  as  it  may  be,)  we  swallow  a  few  pellucid  drops  of 
quinine,  without  wry  faces  or  deep  inspirations  I  It  for¬ 
merly  took  a  life  to  wudte  a  book,  and  half  a  one  to  read  it. 
Ob,  the  ‘  Rollin’s  Histories,*  and  ‘  Voyages  round  the  world,’ 
and  the  ‘  Clelias  and  Cassiuidras,’  and  the  poems  in  fifty- 
Jiine  cantos,  the  folio  ‘  Thoughts  upon  Nothing,’  and  the 
seven- volume  |)onderosity  of  ‘  Sir  Charles  Graiidisoii !’” — 

'  Vol.  J.  pp.  282-4. 

The  following  passage  is  rather  severe  on  the  rhjTning 
race,  but  we  almost  suspect  it  is  just : 

•  Poets’  Loves. — “  Poets  seldom  make  good  lovers,  except 
on  paper ;  there  is  no  serving  God  and  Mammon.  The 
concentration  of  thought  wdiich  goes  to  the  higher  flights  of 
.composition,  allow's  the  feelings  but  little  play.  There  has 
been  much  disjuite  whether  great  actors  are  the  dupes  of 
their  own  art ;  but  the  great  actors  themselves  have  honest¬ 
ly  avow'cd  that  they  owe  their  successes  to  their  coolness  and 
self-possession  ;  and  the  poets,  if  they  w'ere  equally  candid, 
would  own  themselves  in  the  same  predicament.  They  are 
not,  however,  often  inclined  to  make  the  confession.  IIo- 
rat'esays,  ‘  We  must  w’eej)  tmrselves  before  w  e  can  make  our 

.readers  w'eep;*  and  Pope’s  ‘  He  best  can  paint  them,  who 
shall  feel  them  mosf,’  goes  very  nearly  to  the  stime  tune. 

“  Passion,  though  eloquent,  is  not  descriptive;  and  delights 
not  in  those  details  w  Inch  make  the  essence  of  impressive 
^writing.  Dr  Johnson,  wdio  loved,  or  fancied  he  loved,  hh 
she-bear,  and  w'as  therefore  (good  bruin  ! )  the  better  au- 
,  thority  on  the  subject,  has  said  that  ‘he  who  woos  his  mis¬ 
tress  in  verse,  deserves  to  lose  her ;’  and  there  is  no  w  oman 
of  sense  wdio  w’ould  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion .  1  have 
heard  an  odd  paradoxicid  person  assign  a  physiohigical 
reason  for  this.  When  one  great  organ,  he  says,  is  much 
and  |)ermanently  excitetl,  the  developement  is  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  other  functions.  Head-w'orkers,  in  particular, 
have  uniformly  bad  digestions;  and  how'  can  a  man  be  he¬ 


roically  in  love  Avith  a  female  stomach?  I,  ' 

jihysiologist,  can  only  ajipeal  to  facts.  Pope,  Dryden  Sw*?^ 
Racine,  Bolleau,  La  bontaine,  were  none  of  thein  Vam'  ^ 
as  lovers ;  they  had  no  great  iiassion,  and  excited  non 
some  of  them  were  absolutely  insensible  to  female  ebarrn  * 
and  Avere  scej)ti<  s  to  their  influence.  La  Fontaine  Avith 
all  his  naivete — Avhich  is  generally  so  indicative  of  ]mssion-II 
Avas  as  cohl  as  an  icicle.  ‘  Je  doute,’*  says  Miron,  hish  ienj 
^qiCil  y  ait  nn  Jiltre  amovreux  pour  La  Fontaine,  H  ,j'’ 
t^fih'e  aime  les  femmes.'  I  have  some  doubts  of  tlie  sensi! 
bility  even  of*  the  divine  Petrarch,  notAvithstanding  hjj, 
thousand  and  one  sonnets,  Avhich  made  so  little  impression 
on  Laura.  As  to  Ovid,  his  conceits  are  the  antipodes  of 
passicdi  and  feeling;  and  Anacreon  Avas  so  mere  ?i  roue 
that  I  should  as  soon  take  Don  Juan  for  a  martyr  to  the 
‘  belle  passion  ’  as  he.  CoAvley,  Avho  AAU’ote  so  much  upon 
loA'e,  was  an  anchorite.  Prior,  who  Avrote  so  freely  on  it 
Avas  a  rake ;  and  Rousseau,  a  poet  in  [irose,  Avrote  JuUe 
and  liA’cd  Avith  Therese,  Avho,  besides  being  an  imbecille,'^'^ 
neitlier  chaste  nor  sober,  and  AA%as  ‘  all  for  love,  and  a  little 
for  the  bottle.’  When  Doctor  de  Pruli  chided  Rousseau 
a  feAV  days  before  his  death,  for  exposing  himself,  in  his  Aveak 
health,  by  going  to  the  cellar,  Rousseau,  pointing  to  Therese, 
obserA’cd,  ‘  Que  vonlez  vous  9  quand  elle  y  va,  elle  y  reste,''^ 
— Vol.  11.  pp.  21-3. 

We  are  ahvays  glad  to  meet  Avitli  our  old  friend  Robert 
Owen  of  XeAV  I^anark,  a  man  Avhom  his  day  and  gpupi-a- 
tion  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate.  The  folloAving  anec¬ 
dote  ])laces  him  in  far  too  ludicrous  a  light,  but  it  is 
characteristic  : 

Anecdote  of  Robert  Oaa'en. — “  On  the  previous  morn¬ 
ing  the  most  beneAident,  amiable,  and  sanguine  of  all  phi¬ 
lanthropists,  called  on  me  Avith  a  countenance  full  of  some 
iieAA"  scheme  of  beneficence  and  utility  It  aa’Rs  Mr  Owen 
of  New  I..anark,  AAdiose  A’isits  are  ahvays  Avelcome  in  Kil¬ 
dare  Street,  though  so  ‘  feAvand  far  betAAeen.’ 

“  As  soon  as  AA^e  had  sunk  into  our  arm-chair,  and  put 
our  feet  on  the  fender,  and  before  Ave  had  got  on  the  usual 
topics  of  iiarallelograms  and  perfectibility.  New  Lanark, 
and  a  ncAV  social  system,  he  began, 

“  ‘  My  dear  Lady  Morgan,  you  are  to  haA’e  a  party  to¬ 
night.’ 

“  ‘  To  be  sure,  my^  dear  IVIr  Oiven,  and  it  is  made  express¬ 
ly  for  yourself.  You  are  my  Lion  ;  I  hope  you  don't  iiieHn 
to  jilt  me?’ 

“  ‘  By  no  means ;  but  I  liaA^e  brought  you  a  better  lion 
than  I  can  prove.’ 

“  ‘  I  doubt  that;  but  who  is  he?  AAdiere  is  he?* 

“  ‘  In  my  pocket.’  ” 

‘  You  don’t  say  so  ;  is  it  aliA’e?’ 

“  ‘  Here  it  is,’  said  Air  OAven,  smiling;  and,  drawing 
forth  a  little  parcel,  he  uidblded  and  held  up  acaiiAasstuinc 
or  chemise,  trimmed  Avith  red  tape. 

“  ‘  I  Avant  you,’  he  added,  ‘  to  assist  me  in  bringing  into 
fashion  this  true  costume  of  nature’s  dictation,  the  only  one 
that  man  should  AV'ear.’ 

“  ‘  But  AA'oman,  my  dear  Air  Oaatii  ?’ 

“  ‘  Or  Avoman  either,  my  dear  Lady.* 

“  ‘  Consider,  Air  OAA^en,  the  climate  I* 

“  ‘  Your  face  does  not  suffer  by  it.’ 

“  ‘  But  then  again  the  decencies?’ 

“  ‘  The  decencies,  as  you  ca  l  them.  Lady  Alorgan,  ar 
conventional;  they  AV'ere  not  thought  of  some  years  ago, 
AA’hen  you  AA’ere  all  dressed  in  the  adhesive  draperies  o  «in 
tiiiuitA',  like  that  beautiful  gi’oiip  on  your  chimney-pn*r  • 
You  see  there  the  children  of  Niohe  Avore  no  more  ao 
nous  garments  than  my  tunic ;  that  lovely  child,  ^ 

stance,  Avhich  Niohe  is  endeaA’ouring  to  saAe  Irom  the  s  ^ 

of  A]»ollo.  And  yet  none  of  your  tine  la<lies  or  gent 
are  shocked  by’^  the  definition  of  forms  AA'hich  have  eiei 
the  inspiration  of  art.  I  assure  you  that  I  have  alietO  }  b 
seA'cral  ladies  to  try  this  tunic  on—’ 

‘  Oh  !  Air  GaaVii  III’  . 

“  ‘  On  their  little  boys,  Lady^  Alorgan ;  attd  n  i 
only  induce  you  to  try  it - ’  . 

“  ‘  Ale  !  my'  dear  ^Ir  OAA'cn  !  you  surely’  canno 


pose 


“  ‘  I  don’t  ask  a’ou  to  tvear  it.  Lady  Alorgan. 
for  the  present  is,  that  y’ou  Avill  give  it  a  trial, 
it  off  at  y'our  party  to-night:  recommend  it — p^*"  *  ntnio^t 


All  I 


“  Qnitte  pour  la  peiir,  1  promised  to  do  so  to 
of  my'  appraising  abilities  ;  and  so  aa'c  suspeiide 
chemise  from  the  centre  of  iny’  bookcase;  under  * 
A  i»ollo* 


J 
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«  <  There,*  said  Mr  Owen,  looking  raj»turously  at  the  |  tlie  Old  World  has  been  materially  increased.  Inde¬ 
little  model  dress  of  future  peifectibilit}  ;  theie  it  is  wor-  pendentlv  of  the  numerous  body  of  merchants  and  diplo- 

iJl  h  Kihe  Greek  Athlete  utnestrai..^  ""l''>^>ve  travellers, 

‘^lle  fi  rms  which  sui.plied  models  lor  the  Apollo  of  Bel-  'y'"*  c‘"*sta»tly  visit  us,  many  sons  ot  the  richer  fami- 
,,  lies  have  heen  sent  for  education  to  France,  to  England, 

'  <  It  is  certainly  placed  to  great  advantage,  Mr  Owen,’  and  to  Germany.  We  have  the  hapiiincss  to  reckon 

I  replied,  with  a  sigh  ;  ‘  but  it  gives  my  pretty  library  very  some  of  them  among  our  friends  ;  and  we  can  bear  them 
much  the  look  ot  llagfair,  or  a  back  parlour  in  Monmouth  this  testimony,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  both  here 


Street  ’ 


this  testimony,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  both  here 
and  in  other  lands,  that  more  enthusiastic  and  unwearied 


« ‘  Mv  dear  madam,  he  replied,  emphatically,  ‘  where  !  .  i  .  .  ^  r  i 

iU>  aeai  >  l.pnpfitpd  im  s.pi  ifipp  irip.f  ’  students,  or  men  more  anxious  to  carry  home  the  useful 

■ihe  human  race  is  to  he  henenteu,  no  s<ici  ince  is  too  gitat.  ■  i  i  i  i  i  i.*  i*  •  ^  •  i 

And  tills  sentiment,  which  is  the  governing  principle  of  I  <«''i>'»L-iitiil  knowledge  ot  foreign  eoimtries,  we  have 
Mr  Owen’s  life,  may  serve  for  his  epigraph.”— Vol.  II.  j  never  known.  Tlie  ettects  of  their  lahoni-s  arc  already 

'  beginning  to  be  visible — in  the  tone  of  society,  and  in  the 
universities  and  literature  of  America.  Any  one  accus- 


pp  62-5. 

We  bid  Lady  Morgan  farewell  with  no  unkindly  feel¬ 


ing;  and,  if  we  did,  she  is  an  old  soldier,  and  knows  I  tomed  to  look  over  the  successive  niimhers  of  the  North 
very  well  how  to  fight  her  own  battles.  We  like  to  get  |  American  Review,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  early 
a  book  from  her  now  and  then.  It  is  always  a  dashing,  and  accurate  analysis  it  contain.s,  of  almost  every  im- 
helter-skelter  sort  of  affair  ;  and,  in  these  ‘‘  meek  piping  portant  work  in  literature  and  science  that  ajqiears  in 
times  of  peace,”  it  is  a  comfortable  relief  to  the  creamy-  Great  Britain  or  on  tlie  Continent.  We  are  ready  to  ad- 
faced  weaklings  who  are  continually  melting  under  onr  mit,  that  this  higlily-edncated  state  of  the  ])uhlic  mind 
hands.  Let  Lady  Morgan  publish,  therefore,  at  intervals;  ^  does  not  necessarily  infer  the  presence  of  original  talent, 
but  she  need  not  visit  Edinburgh,  for  we  have  a  liyronic  i  Me  are  ciware  that,  notwithstanding  the  intensity  of 


hatred  towards  dumpy  women. 
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Cooper,  or  the  classic  beauty  of  Rercival,  we  would  look 
in  vain  for  one  name  that  stands  out  in  hold  relief  among 
its  fellows  like  those  of  Byron,  M'ordsworth,  or  Scott. 
All  that  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  atmosphere  in  which 
alone  such  spirits  can  breathe,  a  dense  congregation  of 


Nothing  can  afford  a  more  striking  contrast  than  the  congenial  souls,  is  there, — minds  witli  the  same  asjiira- 


first  number  of  tliis  Review,  which  fell  accidentally  into 
our  hands  some  time  ago  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in 


tions, — minds  capable  of  .ajiprcciating  them.  Where  Clod 
hnilds  a  house,  he  does  not  let  it  wait  long  for  a  tenant. 


the  country,  and  that  which  is  now  lying  on  oiir  table.  1  ^-'Ct  the  liitnre  fates  ot  America  be  wliat  they  will,  of  one 
It  is  the  contrast  between  a  lieavy  imitation  of  the  Edin-  j  thing  we  are  sure,  that  she  never  will  disgrace  the  line- 
burgh  Review,  and  a  work  which  irnitfates  no  other,  hut  i  from  which  she  has  sprung.  Noise  and  nonsense 
expresses,  in  a  spirited  and  polished  style,  original  views  |  enough  will  be  uttered,  hut  wherever  men's  tongues  ami 
on  a  variety  of  interesting  topics.  This  advance  it  has  |  pens  are  Irec,  this  must  he  the  case  ;  and  tiver  the  creep- 
not  made  aione,  but  in  company  Avith  tlie  whole  of  Ameri- !  noxious  wee<ls,  the  maj«*stic  trees  of  the  forest 

can  literature.  When  that  country  first  separated  from  j  'vill  wave  their  branches  hcMieath  th»‘  blue  dome  of  heaven. 
Britain,  it  was  necessarily  too  mucli  engrossed  with  busi-  A  mere  descriptive  catalogue  (d  the  artiides  in  the  pre- 
ness  to  pay  much  attenthm  to  letters  ;  and  separating,  ^^ciit  Number  of  the  North  American  Review,  Avoiild  al- 
moreover,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  greater  intellectual  ford  the  reader  hut  an  imsatisfactory  idea  ot  its  contents, 
stagnation  than  has  been  experienced  at  any  other  period  M’e  prefer  giving  one  or  two  extracts,  whi(!h  we  have 


ot  British  history,  it  could  not  he  expected  to  carry  anv  J^<^*lected,  not  becjiuse  we  think  them  ]»artic*ularly  original 
great  impulse  along  Avith  it.  Little  progress  Avas  made  i  striking,  but  as  tln*y  are  characteristic  of  the  senti- 
in  this  respect  till  about  tlie  heginuing  of  the  ]U*esent  cen-  ,  ments  and  j>riiici[des  ot  the  most  Aviilely-circnlated  Anie- 
tury ;  for  Ave  cannot  dignify  the  coarse  and  tasteless,  ,  perimlical.  Tlie  first  is  from  an  article,  entitled 

though  occasionally  vigorous,*  effusions  of  Joel  BarloAV  ,  “  History  of  Intellectual  IMiilosophy 

and  his  coiitemimraries  Avith  the  name  of  poetry.  |  “  In  jiolitics,  the  deficiency  of  standard  AA  orks  in  the  li- 


and  other  tenets  Avhat  they  may,  communicated  its  own  I  and  Avhich  forms  the  basis  of  his  theory,  simmiis  to  he  «*ssen- 

energy  and  activity  to  the  literature  of  Britain, — it  diil  !  tially  erroneous.  The  ‘  Spirit  of  Laws’  is  justly  celehrateil 

more,  it  gave  it  for  a  time  its  oavii  form  and  impress.  !  ^‘>1*  depth  of  thought,  extent  of  reading,  and  point  and 

America  drew,  at  that  period,  its  literature  from  this  i  l^t*J**uty  of  languages  Avhich  are  exhihittsl  in  it,  anil  will  ever 

countrv  'iiiii  .1  ‘.u  4.  •  1*  !  remain  a  most  A’altiahle  literary  monument ;  hut,  unfortn- 

ami  receiAxol,  along  Avith  it,  the  contagious  dis-  x-r.  1  *•  1  1  ♦  1  1  1  *4. 

TuiMitLi..  4  11  .  1  ..  .  T  ^  ...  1  nately  lor  its  iitdity  as  a  classical  and  standard  Avork,  it 

rb^ra  .f  .  1  **  f  activit}.  Its  fiist  efforts  " 1  (*xcels  chiefly  in  details,  and  the  statement  of  leading  ju'in- 

«  censed  chiefly  by  a  power  Avliich  knew  not  Avell  (dples  is  precisely  the  most  ({uestionahle  thing  about  it.  Tlie 

low  to  direct  itself,  and  was  sorely  in  Avant  of  materials  ■  later  French  politicians  AA'i’ote  under  the  influence  of  tem- 

to  Work  upon.  It  is  not  enough  to  gi\'e  men  the  first  jiorary  |.*assioiis  and  interests,  and  receded  from,  instead  of 

rudiments  of  taste,  and  then  turn  them  into  the  wilder-  advancing  beyond,  the  point  to  which  the  science  had  been 


1  10  look  back  on  the  long  lapse  of  ]Kist  ages;  all  1  rical  knowledge,  is  siihstaiitially  a  mere  declaiiner.  In  Eng¬ 

le  mighty  deeds  and  eA'eiits  Avdiiidi  stand  in  reality  iso-  land,  little  or  nothing  has  heen  ilonesiiice  the  time  of  Locke, 
*^ted,  Avith  empty  and  formless  years  intervening  between  |  toAvanls  completing  the  enterprise  whiirh  he  nnfwitnnattdy 
them,  must  appear  to  them  in  the  retrospect  grouped  into  tUiled  to  accomplish.  Had  Burke  digested  his  notions  into 

we  gl»i  i„us  whole.  In  the  want  of  all  these  in  Aineriea,  and  foi  n.al  treatise,  he  would  have  l«-en  at  once 

rent  as  shp  b.a  iw....  e  ai  .  the  Locke  and  Flato  of  politics;  and  it  is  in  his  writings, 

t‘>  liMik  b  •  fioni  the  European  system,  ure  ^  fugitive,  passionate,  soinetiiiu*s  self-con  tra¬ 
duction.  ^  ^  emptiness  ot  her  first  pro-  |  Victory,  as  they  are,— that  we  are  to  look,  if  anywhere,  for 

^  I  the  scattered  elements,  the  iticrnhra  disjecta^  of  a  true  theory 

•  ince  that  time,  the  intimacy  between  America  and  j  of  government.  The  system  now  most  popular  in  Eng- 
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.  land,  regarding  only  the  number,  and  not  the  character  of  selfish,  local,  or  party  prejudice;  to  become,  in  tnith'T' 
Its  adherents,  is  that  of  radicalism,  (?)  sw  understood  and  deed,  a  citizen  of  the  world  ;  to  ennoble  and  exiiai  a  l'" 
tauiiht  by  tlie  followers  of  llentham.  Little  can  of  course  lipni’t  till  it  lieeniYiP  n  trrpat  spn.  wLinti  uLoll  _  L. 


reality  of  moral  distinctions ;  but  their  opinions  evidently  give  back  their  contributions  in  the  shower  and  the 
gain  ground,  in  the  absence  of  any  powerful  champion  of  dew.  He  must  strive  to  make  himself  perfect  in  all  **  d 
an  opposite  one,  and  threaten  to  suhjugate  the  mass  of  the  wise,  and  great  things,  and  to  become  a  living  examt  ir 
people  ;  an  event  which,  it  it  happen,  must  ot  course  be  fol-  that  perfection  upon  which  his  soul’s  eye  should  be'for 
lowed  by  a  bloody  and  disastrous  revolution.”  fixed.  Thus  educated,  those  restless  yearnings  of  the 

I’he  following  passage  seems  to  us  to  contain  a  just  those  uncpienchable  desires,  ever  thirsting  for  satisfactSoj!’ 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  De  Beranger,  the  French  J  never  satisfied,  which  form  the  real  moving  power  that 
lyrist  •  impels  the  true  poet  forward,  will  be  left  free  to  act  -  and 

^  ^  r  L  1.1  ^  lx  11  those  high  instincts  ‘  haunting  the  eternal  mind,  a  DrApnn! 

Born  of  humble  parents,  and  cast  upon  the  lowest  that  will  not  be  put  by,’  will  find  for  themselvps  a  t^^ 
spoke  of  the  wheel  of  bortune,  in  spite  of  her  malicious  ef-  and  a  ready  utterance!” 

forts  to  t  hrow  him  off,  he  has  cluug  to  it  during  its  rev(.lu-  th^  manager  of  a  theatre,  stepping  forward  it  tl. 

tions,  until  the  goddess,  mollihed,  as  It  were,  by  his  perse-  i  p  .  .  •  x  i  x  ^  ’»'>‘iraatthe 

verance,  has  bestowed  upon  him  a  boon  which  would  gladly  ^  ^  oveipoweiing  tragedy,  to  remind  the  audience 

be  grasjied  at  by  most  men,  namely,  a  most  extensive  and  neatness  and  taste  ot  his  establishment,  we  con- 

popular  reputation.  As  a  party  writer,  he  has  made  him-  ^^hide  by  assuring  our  readers,  that  the  paper  and  print- 
self  obnoxious  to  one  great  political  sect  throughout  tlie  ing  of  the  North  American  Review  are  worthy  of  Bal- 
kingdom,  and  has  made  himself  an  equal  favourite  with  the  laiityne  himself,  being  little  inferior  to  what  they  mm 
numerous  faction  which  is  arrayed  on  the  other  side.  '\Ve  with  in  their  own  Literary  Journal. 
may  be  enthusiastic  ;  and  we  confess  that  we  find  something 

to  excite  enthusiasm  in  the  character  of  one,  who,  despising  -  ' 

alike  the  favours  of  fortune  and  of  iiower,  has  devoted  liim-  ^  a  n  *.  r  -r  i  •  •  T^ 

8elf  and  his  talents  to  his  country.  Blind  a.nl  sel  fish  though  Tlie  Pavenels ;  or,  A  Campaign  of  Fashion  in  Dublin. 

his  affection  may  be,  still  it  is  a  noble  selfishness,  and  one  Iwo  V  ols.  London.  Ileni}  Colburn.  1829. 
that  excuses  much  that  we  should  not  otlierwise  so 

pass  over.  Jhe  levity,  the  voluptuousness,  the  vanity,  nay.  This  is  a  vulgar  piece  of  fashionable  drivel,  peculiarly 
the  coxcombry  of  talent,  which  abound  in  many  of  his  offensive  in  our  nostrils.  It  is  a  matter  of  six  hundred 
songs, — all  tliese  blemishes  we  excuse,  when  we  remember  pages,  covered  with  letter-press,  but  for  what  earthly 
how  often  he  throws  olf  this  veil  which  shrouds  his  more  purpose,  it  “  goes  beyond  the  length  of  our  tether,”  as 

estimable  qualities,  and  disjilays  to  us,  in  its  true  light,  the  IXivid  Tweedie  says,  to  discover.  The  first  volume  coii- 
leeling,  or  rather  passion,  which  burns  beneath  them — an  x.  •  .  x  ^  i  i  n  •  i  •  xi  • 

ardent  and  unquenchable  love  of  freedom.  *  •  •  v  '^'^'eral  balls  given  during  the  winter 

But  we  will  not  lavish  anymore  commendatory  epithets  Dublin,  and  which  appeal  to  us  pieciselysi- 

upon  Beranger  or  his  work*;  for,  on  looking  over  our  arti-  all  the  other  balls  given  in  all  the  other  cities  of 

cle,  we  are  apprehensive  lest  we  should  be  misunderstood,  bis  majesty’s  dominions,  the  leading  characteristic  of  these 
and  lest  the  unquestioned  beauty  of  some  of  his  songs  should  assemblies  being,  that  some  young  men  dance  quadrilles 
liave  led  us  into  somewhat  too  unqualified  an  expression  of  with  some  young  ladies.  The  second  volume  takes  us  to 
admiration  of  the  tout  ensemble,  loour  extracts,  we  trust  Nice,  for  no  particular  reason  that  we  know,  unless  that 

IH,  rcidcr  ot  good  taste  will  retusetoaxvard  the  same  amount  authoress  (for  it  must  be  a  lady)  has  exhausted  all 

of  praise  tliat  we  have  bestowed  u]>on  them  ;  but,  never-  ,, 

theless,  for  the  sake  of  our  national  character,  and  our  claims  say  about  IieLuid,  and  nds  c  laiige  ot 

to  a  superior  degree  of  moral  sense,  we  should  be  extremely^  scene  necessary'.  Nice,  as  we  learn  from  the  Gazetteer, 
sorry'  to  see  these  two  volumes  in  general  circulation  among  ‘‘  is  an  ancient  and  considerable  city'  of  Italy,  capital  ot 


to  a  superior  degree  of  moral  sense,  we  should  be  extremely'  '^cene  necessary'.  Nice,  as  we  learn  from  the  Gazetteer, 
sorry'  to  see  these  two  volumes  in  general  circulation  among  ‘‘  is  an  ancient  and  considerable  city'  of  Italy,  capital  ot 
us.”  a  county'  of  the  same  name,  with  a  strong  citadel,  and  a 

Our  last  quotation  contains  the  American  reviewer’s  bishop’s  see.  The  exports  are  silk,  sweet  oil,  wine,  cor- 
account  of  what  constitutes  a  poet  :  dials,  rice,  oranges,  lemons,  and  all  sorts  of  dried  fruits. 

‘‘  The  child  of  impulse  and  passion,  yet  retaining  all  the  tbe  dramatis  persona:,  therefore,  of  the  “  Davenels,” 

simplicity' and  easy' confiding  faith  of  childhood  ;  impatient,  go  to  Nice,  and  after  the  heroine  is  thoroughly' satisfied 
impetuous,  and  full  of  life,  with  the  blood  ever  running  that  she  can  never  be  married  to  the  hero,  she  is  married 
races  through  his  veins,  yet  ever  under  the  guidance  of  Rea-  to  him,  and  the  novel  ends.  We  shall  with  pleasure  siir- 
son— not  cold  and  pale  as  she  is  vv'ont  to  be  ]>aiiited,  but  render  our  editorial  functions  to  the  person  who  conviii- 


ing  to  which  these  are  regulated.  He  must  ponder  deeply  Dublin  ever  take  place  witiiout  some 

the  motives  of  the  heart,  and  be  able,  by'  a  quick  and  divi-  things  being  said  ?  Let  us  dip  for  a  moment  into  the 
iiing  sympathy,  to  penetrate  into  its  very  retirements.  He  “  Davenels”  to  try.  The  heroine  and  her  sister  thusex- 

inust  (/hei ish  Ins  imagination,  and  cultivate  his  taste,  by  a  uress  themselv'es  on  their  return  home  from  an  asscmblj* 


to  those  guarded  and  enchanted  fountains  of  inspiration  me.—  are  ueiiei 

from  whence  they'  themselv'es  hav’e  drawn.  He  must  be  derica;  and  offering  her  assistance,  they'  helped  each o  i 
learned  in  all  tlie  branches  of  human  knowledge,  that  his  to  undress,  and  retired  to  rest.”  Frederica  is  the  he- 
inind  may  be  full  of  associations.  He  must  become  master  roiue,  and  of  course,  as  this  extract  implies,  is  very  amia- 


warm  flush  of  a  rainy'  sunset ;’  for  this  is  the  distinguish-  I  some,’  said  Henrietta,  ‘  with  her  eternal  complRi**^*  ^ 
ing  peculiarity'  of  a  poetic  dialect,  that  its  vv'ords  not  only'  j  am  sure  nothing  should  induce  me  ever  to  travel  vv  it  i 

suggest  the  single  and  immediate  idea  to  the  mind,  but  come  |  again.’ _ ‘  If  one  seems  to  pity'  her,’  said  Frederica, 

linked  with  a  thousand  beautilnl,  thoush  dim,  remem-  j  lUtle  to  bwr, 

braiices.  But  his  most  anxious  labour  ought  to  be  to  culti-  ,  xi  ^  i  i  ....  to  stop  m 

vate  his  own  heart, -to  cleanse  it  from  alfthe  taints  which  “"'f  than  any  of  us,  and  I  tyis  I***  S"  «  «f 

it  acquires  by  coming  in  contact  vv’ith  the  world.  He  must  itchen,  though  they  vv'eie  fiying.  ^  ^ 

strive  earnestly' to  purify  his  imagination  ;  to  fill  his  mind  constitution,  we  jiresume,  in  the  heroine.  J 
with  noble  desires  and  motives ;  to  divest  himself  of  every  have  a  fire  here,’  said  Ileiu  ietta” — [a  noble  and  g 
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roposal.]  This  same  Henrietta  is  remarkably  clever ; 
uDon  one  occasion  she  made  the  folio winij  admirable  ob¬ 
servation  : _ “  Come,  you  shall  not  pretend  you  are  less 

Lippy  with  an  agreeable  young  man ;  I  feel  very  hai)py 
when  I  am  with  you  and  my  brotlier,  but  I  am  not  at  a 
loss  how  to  be  agreeable  Avhen  I  am  with  men  I  like.” 
She  said  this,  as  the  authoress  obligingly  informs  us, 
“  with  a  little  vanity  of  manner,  which  Frederica  thought 
became  her.”  Frederica  is  occasionally  sentimental,  which 
we  think  a  great  charm  in  woman.  Happening  to  be  in 
the  country,  she  exclaims, — How  delightfully  that 
thrush  sings,  and  how  pleasant  the  smell  of  the  new- 
mown  hay  !’ — ‘  Is  that  hay  ?’  said  Sir  ]Martyn,  [a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  was  unable  to  appreciate  this  tine  poetical 
burst.]  ‘I  thought  there  was  an  agreeable  smell!’” 
Concerning  this  same  Sir  Martyn,  we  are  favoured  with 
the  subjoined  highly  interesting  anecdote  : — “  Sir  Martyn 
had  intended  asking  Henrietta  Davenel  for  the  next 
quadrille;  but  Lady  Floranthe  chose  to  consider  him  as 
her  partner  still.  Though  standing  near  her,  he  forgot 
her  very  existence  for  some  minutes,  and  the  stopping  of 
the  music  reminding  him  that  it  was  time  to  secure  Hen¬ 
rietta,  he  turned  briskly  round  in  order  to  find  her,  when 
Lady  Floranthe,  taking  it  as  a  signal  for  going  to  their 
places,  passed  her  arm  in  his,  and  most  undoubtedly  led, 
while  she  seemed  to  follow  him,  to  the  top  of  tlie  romn.” 
We  can  conceive  few  situations  more  horrible;  and  it  is 
evident  that  I^ady  Floranthe  must  have  been  a  female 
3Iachiavel.  One  other  little  passage,  and  we  have  do!ie. 
It  is  very  impressive,  and  full  of  incident : — “  Lady  Hor- 
tensia  suddenly  stepped  towards  the  door.  [The  atten¬ 
tion  is  roused  by  the  word  “  suddenlt/,^*  for  when  one  does 
any  thing  suddenly,  you  may  always  be  sure  that  some¬ 
thing  is  to  follow.]  Mardyn,  who  went  last,  glanced  back 
at  Frederica.  [This  was  a  natural  action  on  the  ]Kirt 
of  Mardyn,  for  he  was  in  love  with  Frederica.]  I^ady 
Ilortensia,  in  a  low  voice,  [there  is  something  awful  in  a 
low  voice,]  asked  him — to  dine  and  go  to  the  play  wdth 
them  that  evening,  adding,  [still  in  alow  voice,]  We  have 
a  box,'' 

If  our  readers  are  not  now  inspired  with  a  desire  to 
read  the  “  Davenels,”  we  shall  merely  add,  that  the  hero. 
Captain  Villiers,  made  it  a  rule  to  give  himself  consider¬ 
able  airs  at  every  party  he  went  to. 


Selecta  ex  Eutropil  Historia  Romana,  et  CorneUi  Nepo- 
tis;  itcmque  ex  FahuUs  Phaedri  yEsojnis,  cum  Nutidis 
Anylicanis ;  et  Vocabulario  Uberrbmt ;  in  Gratiam 
Tt/ronum  Conscripta,  I^didit  Gulielmus  Lorrain, 
LL.  D.  Kditio  T  ertia,  Ampliata.  Glasguae.  Vene- 
uut  apud  llobertson  et  Atkinson.  18:^9. 

^  E  feel  happy  in  recommending  to  the  notice  of  teach¬ 
ers,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  facilitating  the  pro¬ 
gress  ot  a  classical  education,  this  elementary  work  as 
one  ot  very  considerable  merit.  The  selection  furnishes 
i  good  groundwork  for  the  Latin  tyro’s  study  while  at 
school.  1  he  Knglish  notes  are  judicious  and  apju’opri- 
ftte,  and  in  the  vocabulary  the  quantity  is  carefully  mark¬ 
ed,  the  etymology  of  every  word  is  pointed  out,  and  syno- 
**>mous  words,  classical  allusions,  phraseology,  and  pro¬ 
per  names,  &c.  are  also  fully  and  clearly  illustrated. 

miscellaneous  LITEllATURE. 


SOME  RE.MARKS  OX  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  FIXE 
ARTS  IX  SCOTLAND. 

Py  the  Rev,  Dr  ^lurchead, 

.  ^  present  at  the  dinner  given,  some  time  ago,  by 

f  1  ‘  ^^**'^*^**^  <d  the  Scottish  Academv,  and  could  not  but 
'eel  highly 

gratified,  both  with  the  company,  and  the  oc¬ 
casion  on  which  they  were  assembled.  We  dined  in  a 
walls  of  which  were  thickly  ornamented  with 
e  paintings  exhibited  by  that  Institution,  with  the  ad¬ 


dition  of  a  very  fine  old  picture  by  Reubens,  the  noble  pro¬ 
prietor  of  which  had  kindly  given  the  Academy  the  use 
of  it  for  a  time.  The  glare  of  lamp-light  was  not,  in¬ 
deed,  suited  to  set  off  the  pictures  to  advantage,  and  it 
was  rather  their  general  moral  etfect  which  w'as  left  upon 
the  mind,  than  any  distinct  perception  of  their  individual 
merits.  It  was  a  delightful  patriotic  feeling  to  sit  en¬ 
circled  by  so  many  specimens,  chiefiy  of  Scottish  art ;  and 
the  few  noble  additions  from  Phigland,  and  the  magnificent 
masterpiece  of  the  P'lemish  School,  seemed  to  look  with 
no  scorn,  but  with  a  very  benevolent  eye  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  upon  the  efforts  of  our  Northern  Artists,  which 
are  the  fruit  of  but  a  few  years’  practice  Jind  experience. 

The  jirogress  has,  indeed,  Immui  wonderful  ;  and  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  genius  of  Scotland  lias  not  evinced 
its  fertility  and  resources  quite  as  much  in  this  unac¬ 
customed  department,  as  in  those  literary  walks  in  which 
it  has  been  so  long  distinguished.  Whatever  distinction, 
indeed,  a  nation  may  acquire  in  certain  displays  of  tiilent, 
till  the  fine  arts  are  obtaining  a  firm  root  in  its  soil,  it 
cannot  entirely  throw  off  the  rejiroach  of  barbarism. 
Poetry  will  not  accomplish  that  advant.age  for  it,  because 
the  greatest  poets  the  world  has  seen,  have  lived  in  ages 

very  remote  indeed  from  civilization.  There  may  be 

•  • 

great  scholars,  too,  and  philosophers,  in  a  country  where 
there  is  but  little  general  cultivation  ;  but  where  that  be¬ 
comes  ])revalent,  ambition  to  excel  in  the  fine  ;irts  grows 
likewise  into  a  prevailing  passion,  and  a  field  is  opened  for 
the  genius  of  a  peojile,  which  may  hitherto  have  been 
quite  uiithought  of,  and  unexplored.  It  is  only,  how¬ 
ever,  when  they  enter  upon  this  splendid  course,  that  one 
and  the  same  character  of  elevated  mental  existence  seems 
universally  to  encircle  them.  The  creations  of  art  are 
not  like  books,  which  sjieak  merely  to  the  mind,  and  do 
not  speak  alike  to  all ;  they  address  themselves  first  to  the 
senses,  and  gaining  an  inlet  by  those  entrances  which 
are  common  to  all  men,  they  triumphantly  advance  to  fill 
the  imagination  and  to  excite  the  feelings  of  nations.  No 
doubt,  the  eye  which  is  ([ualified  to  relish  the  beanti(*s 
of  painting  or  sculpture,  is  not  the  inexperienced  eye  of 
the  inattentive  or  unrestrained  spectator — Imt  it  is  re¬ 
markable  how  soon,  when  the  taste  for  these  divine  Jirts 
is  once  awakened,  a  very  keen  perception  of  their  excel¬ 
lences  becomes  widely  dilfnsed.  The  forms  of  a  higher 
and  superior  beauty  come  thus  to  be  familijir  to  the  ]uib- 
lic  mind.  The  citizen  and  the  rustic  themselves  have 
their  minds  exalted  by  the  re}>resentation  of  the  sublime 
in  liuman  alfections,  or  of  the  still  higher  attributes  of 
superior  beings — or  natural  beauties,  which  hefore  were 
undistinguished  by  them,  now' acquire  a  iiieaning  and  ex¬ 
pression  unfelt  hitherto,  w’hen  they  are  rellected  from  the 
living  canvass  or  marble. 

Sentiments  to  this  efiect,  though  much  bette'*  express- 
«‘d,  w'ere  brought  forw'ard  in  the  eloijuent  orations  with 
wdiich  we  w'ere  favoured,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I 
have  allud(*d.  The  e\(!ursive  genius  of  Wilson  had  a  fine 
theme  for  its  delightful  wanderings  ;  whether  it  hovered 
over  the  cradle  of  the  arts  in  ancient  Greece,  or  followed 
them  ill  their  later  exhibitions  of  excellence, — or  at  last 
rested  wdth  love  and  hope  upon  their  rise  in  his  native 
land,  and  saw',  amid  the  mist  of  its  mountains,  forms  of 
natural  scenery  for  the  jiainter, — or  the  lui  h*ss  dense  mist 
of  its  jieat  fires,  countenances  and  limbs  for  the  statuary, 
to  which  Greece  or  Italy  tlnunselves  could  scarcely  find 
rivals.  The  jirogress  of  architecture  among  us,  of  late 
years,  was  likewise  strikingly  adverted  to  by  him  and 
other  speakers  ;  and  that  splendid  building,  the  New  High 
School,  met  w  ith  universal  tributes  of  applause.  A  jieople 
who  are  surrounded  in  their  daily  walks  by  fine  archi¬ 
tectural  displays,  must  ilerive  from  them  a  character  of 
elevation  and  refinement,  especially  where  they  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  high  objects — for  the  academies  of  youth — for  the 
monuments  of  the  illustrious  departed  —  and  for  the 
temples  of  the  Deity.  These  objects  have  been,  till  of 
late,  prosecuted  in  this  part  of  the  island  in  edifices  the 
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most  mean  and  unworthy  of  them.  School-houses  re¬ 
sembling  manufactories  ;  monuments,  like  dovecots  or 
light-houses  ;  churches,  no  better  than  ugly  barns — such 
has  been  the  character  of  architecture  in  Scotland ;  and  al¬ 
though  many  men  of  learning  and  accomplishment  have 
both  taught  and  been  produced,  and  the  eminent  dead 
have  been  truly  reverenced,  and  the  Deity  devoutly  wor¬ 
shipped,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  architectural  barbarism. 
It  must  now  be  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  every  lover  of  his 
country,  and  of  its  Improvement,  to  see  the  incongruity 
between  its  sterling  worth,  and  the  wretched  aspect  of  its 
exterior,  in  so  fair  a  way  of  being  abolished.  The  fury 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation  left  unfortunately  few  rem¬ 
nants  of  those  sacred  edifices,  which,  amidst  all  its  cor¬ 
ruptions,  were  among  the  redeeming  points  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  is,  however,  a  very  gratifying  circumstance, 
that  what  remains  is  now  carefully  preserved,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  restored.  An  instance  is  w'ithin  my  own  observa¬ 
tion.  The  singular  old  church  of  Corstorphine,  with  its 
short  stubby  spire,  and  uncommonly  massive  ribbed  stone 
roof,  was  on  the  point  of  being  overthrown,  and  some 
strange  piece  of  modern  Gothic  erected  in  its  room,  when 
the  taste  of  Mr  Rurn  interposed,  and  he  has  been  en¬ 
abled,  by  some  additions  quite  in  keeping  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  building,  and  with  as  little  destruction  as  possible  of 
any  of  its  peculiar  features,  to  preserve,  and  render  service¬ 
able  as  a  chui’ch,  this  venerable  monument  of  the  olden 
times. 

The  application  of  the  genius  of  the  architect  to  sacred 
purposes  is  the  highest  and  most  impressive  use  of  his 
art.  The  same  may  be  said  of  painting  ;  and  I  hope  this 
application  of  that  admirable  art  will  not  be  overlooked 
by  our  Scottish  artists.  To  be  sure,  the  National  Church 
gives  no  encouragement  to  this  use  of  it.  And  it  is  a  very 
delicate  thing  to  interfere  with  the  tastes  and  peculiar  ha¬ 
bits  of  churches,  in  any  of  their  defects  or  redundancies. 
The  sacred  character  of  the  institution  itself  is  apt  to  be 
communicated  to  their  forms,  or  to  their  want  of  forms  ; 
and  one  feels  it  to  be  something  like  sacrilege  to  make  a 
change  in  the  slightest  particular  connected  wnth  them. 
I  do  not  feel  assured  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  would 
not  lose  more  than  it  w^ould  gain  by  the  introduction  of 
the  organ  into  its  music,  or  of  altar-pieces  into  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  its  sacred  buildings.  There  is  a  character  of  pe¬ 
culiar  sanctity  in  the  present  simplicity^of  its  services.  In 
like  manner,  the  very  same  additions  to  the  harmony  and 
the  ornament  of  worship,  are  blended  with  the  most  holy 
services  of  the  sister  Church,  and  are  in  unison  with  all 
the  sentiments  of  her  children.  There  are  improve¬ 
ments  occasionally,  too,  suggested  in  her  forms,  which 
may  be  substantially  right,  but  which  have  an  air  of  sa¬ 
crilege  to  one  who  is  inured  to  them.  Repetitions  of  the 
same  prayer,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  service,  have 
been  objected  to  ;  yet  even  the  slight  change  of  an  omis¬ 
sion  of  this  kind  would  be  felt  with  an  unpleasing  flutter 
of  the  pulse,  and  bejiting  of  the  heart,  throughout  the 
frame  of  English  piety,  and  be  predicted  as  an  overthrow 
of  the  Church,  almost  as  much  as  Catholic  Emancipation 
itself.  I  am  afraid,  then,  our  Scottish  artists  must  not 
look  to  the  churches  for  the  reception  of  sacred  pieces ;  but 
notwithstanding,  the  taste  of  the  people  may  encourage 
these  efforts  perhaps  the  more  that  they  are  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  forbidden  fruit  in  the  interior  of  the  sanctuary. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  now  a  Presbyterian  family  who 
would  have  any  objection  to  an  organ  or  sacred  music  in 
their  drawing-room  ;  nor  do  I  apprehend  that  they  would 
conceive  themselves  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  sin  of 
idolatry,  although  a  Madonna  of  Raphael  himself  were 
to  look  down  upon  them  from  its  walls.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  not  insensible  to  the  inspiration  of  reli¬ 
gion,  both  from  sounds  and  exjiressive  forms,  and  would 
encourage,  1  doubt  not,  their  native  artists,  in  this  the 
noblest  and  most  important  branch  of  their  art. 

I  can  easily  conceive,  that  tlie  great  paifit<*rs  of  Italy 
have  aided  the  idolatrous  tcii.Ieucies  of  their  church,  be¬ 


cause  they  have  given  to  mute  material  shape  and  colo 
ing  the  wonderful  impress  of  divinity.  In  this  asW  K* 
ing  power,  painting,  indeed,  has  a  superiority  over  poef  ' 
I  Our  divine  Milton,  for  instance,  is  not  peculiarly  ha  * 

I  in  his  delineation  of  heavenly  beings,  especially  where^r 
i  soars  the  highest.  His  effects  are  usually  nrodupnH  ^ 
by  an  accumulation  ot  impressions,  than  by  any  one  viv'd 
touch,  such  as  must  be  looked  to  for  the  effects  of  the  n  ^ 
cil.  This  does  wonderfully  well  when  he  describes  bj 
ings  distinguished  chiefly  by  povver  and  force  of  character 
and  of  whom  we  require  to  have  no  very  distinct  visible 
representation,  but  rather  have  a  deeper  conception  of 
them  when  they  are  surrounded  by  “  darkness  visible.” 
His  Satan,  and  all  his  conclave  of  fiends,  are  the  most 
astonishing  conceptions,  perhaps,  that  poetry  ever  ima- 
!  gined,  and  the  most  successfully  brought  out ;  yet  there 
i  is  not  one  of  them  of  whom  we  can  form  a  distinct  dew 
j  lineation  to  our  minds — and  all  attemjits  of  the  painter 
I  to  pourtray  Milton’s  devils  have  universally  failed,  and 
I  ended  in  the  hideous,  or  the  ludicrous.  His  ang(*ls  are 
I  not  so  successful  representations,  because  we  are  not  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  an  indistinct  angel  as  we  are  with  an  indis¬ 
tinct  devil.  The  glimpse  which  we  have  of  them  may 
be  as  short  as  you  will,  but  it  must  be  quite  definite  and 
precise.  An  angel  is  a  being,  no  doubt,  of  great  power, 
but  it  is  of  limited  and  regulated  power,  and  every  thing 
about  them  must  be  orderly  and  within  rule.  Milton’s 
finest  angel  is  that  angelic  form  assumed  by  Satan  to  de¬ 
ceive  Uriel,  the  Regent  of  the  Sun  : 

- “  In  his  face 

Youth  smiled  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 
Suitable  grace  diffused,  so  Avell  he  feign’d ! 

Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair 
In  curls  on  either  cheek  play’d  ;  wings  he  wore 
Of  many  a  colour’d  plume,  sprinkled  with  gold; 
His  habit  fit  for  speed,  succinct,  and  held 
Before  bis  decent  steps  a  silver  wand.” 

I  This  might  be  painted  ;  but,  in  general,  Milton  does  not 
j  possess  the  eye  of  a  painter.  In  this  res])ect  Dante  iii- 
[  finitely  excels  him,  all  whose  representations  are  distinct 
[  pictures ;  and  there  is  no  poet  who  has  given  images  of 
angels  Avith  such  nice  and  appropriate  touches.  I  am 
someAvhat  disposed  to  think  that  the  painters  of  Italy 
have  learned  their  skill  in  the  delineation  of  sacred  figures 
I  from  this  their  oldest  and  greatest  poet,  Avho,  before  the 
;  art  of  painting  had  made  any  progress,  Avas  the  first  ot 
:  painters,  and  had  in  his  mind’s  eye  Ausions  as  distinct  as 
I  have  eA’er  been  throAvn  upon  cain^ass.  Surely,  however, 

I  it  must  haA’e  an  im])ressiA’e  religions  effect,  and  may  al- 
’  most  be  a  commentary  on  Sacred  Scripture,  to  have  the 
I  personages  and  events  introduced  there  brought  before  the 
I  vdeAV  ill  the  actual  vision  of  the  pencil, 

- ‘‘  Avhere  God,  or  angel  guest. 

With  man,  as  Avith  his  friend,  familiar  used 
To  sit  indulgent.” 

Painters  may  have  encouraged  idolatry,  but  they  have  al- 
AA’ays  supported  the  highest  conceptions  of  the  Divinity 
of  sacred  personages.  In  Him  avIio  is  most  coinnit>**^y 
the  subject  of  their  delineation,  Ave  behold  the  God,  whe¬ 
ther  he  is  in  the  manger  or  on  the  cross.  A  lower  con¬ 
ception  of  his  character  is  deriv^ed  from  the  refininiT* 
the  metaphysician — not  the  feelings  of  the  artist.  Ihcr<^ 
never  Avas  any  heterodox  representation  upon  canvass. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  to  sj)eak  of  the  expression 
of  a  divine  imture  in  mere  lineament  and  coloiiimij 
Yet  this  is  Avhat  the  art  of  Painting  has  reached,  arn 
Poetry  has  completely  failed  in  ;  at  least  if  uiir  grea 
IMilton  be  here  brought  into  contrast  with  a  paint^b 
Avhose  name  is  scarcely  of  a  lower  order  than  his  o''  • 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  summer’s  ramble,  ^ 
myself  accidentally  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  a  nuigm  ce^^ 
but  (lelabre  chateau  \\\  Northamptonshire.  there  "ns 


appeanince  of  modern  improv’ement  —  fine  aATnue*. 
long  straight  lines,  AA’ith  scarcely  a  tree  over  the  "  ^ 
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ark  by  any  ch«ance,  in  a  free  or  natural  position, — foiiii-  ' 
tains,  with  their  artificial  gods  thrown  down  into  their 
basin,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  playing  !  It  was  Houghton 
^the  seat  of  the  Montague  family.  I  walked  through  the 
house,  in  which,  I  think,  there  was  no  mortal  hut  an  old 
housekeeper,  and  found  little  to  attract  my  notice  as  I 
wandered  from  one  waste  room  to  another.  There  might 
be  knights  in  armour,  as  old  as  the  Corupiest,  frowning 
from  the  walls,  relieved  by  shepherdesses  with  their  crooks 
and  lambs ;  but  it  was  not  till  I  came  within  view  of 
two  cartoons  of  Raphael,  that  I  felt  myself  spell-hound. 
How  they  got  into  this  scene  of  desolation,  Avhere,  per¬ 
haps,  they  may  be  seen  once  in  half  a  century  by  some 
wanderer  like  myself,  I  know  not.  One  of  these,  even, 
has  left  so  little  impression,  that  at  this  moment  I  am 
uncertain  of  the  subject,  though  I  know  it  is  an  incident 
in  the  life  of  St  Paul ;  but  whether  it  is  before  Felix, 
or  at  Athens,  that  the  Apostle  is  represented  preaching, 

I  cannot  now  remember.  But  the  other — I  defy  any 
man  to  see  it,  and  forget  one  line  or  touch  of  the  pencil 
of  fire  ever  after.  It  is  the  astonishing  subject  of  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel.  There  is  the  living  chariot  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  : 

Wheel  within  wheel  undrawn— 

Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoy’d 
By  four  cherubic  shapes.” 

But  what  even  the  prophet  has  not  dared  to  picture,  has 
been  conveyed  to  the  inspired  glance  of  tlie  painter.  Over 
the  chariot  there  reclines  a  horizontal  human  ligure  at  full 
length — j)erfectly  composed — unmoving  ;  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  countenance  conveys  at  once  the  idea  of  irre- 
sistible  power,  that  requires  no  effort  beyond  a  word  or 
volition. 

But  this  reach  of  art  has  been  attained  once — I  do  not 
suppose  in  any  other  instance — c'liid  it  is  too  high  to  be 
aimed  at  again.  I  may  say,  however,  from  my  recollec¬ 
tion  of  this  picture,  that  contrary  to  the  sublime  effect 
produced  by  indistinct  images  of  power — if  the  attempt 
is  made  at  all  to  represent  the  highest  power — it  must  be 
quite  a  definite  delineation.  One  expression  may  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  do  the  feat ;  but  it  must  be  an  expression  caught 
at  once,  and  without  hesitation.  This  only  painting  can 
do.  I’he  sacred  writers  themselves,  who  use  words  for 
their  instruments,  scarcely  aim  at  more  than  to  describe 
the  adjuncts  and  concomitants  of  Deity.  Take,  for  an 
exHmj)le,  the  chapter  of  Ezekiel  in  which  this  vision  is 
recorded,  the  18th  Psalm,  and  other  sublime  passages  to 
the  like  effect. 

from  the  admiration  bestowed  on  the  Judith  of  Etty, 
and  the  crowds  ivhich  went  to  see  the  grand  picture  of 
Reubens,  already  mentioned,  it  may  be  augured  that  the 
encouragement  for  Scriptural  subjects  will  increase  among 
us,  so  as  to  lead  our  artists  into  that  highest  walk  of  the 
art ;  and  I  hope,  in  another  year,  the  rooms  of  our  two 
highly  respectable  exhibitions  will  present  more  specimens 
uf  that  kind. 

tuaditionary  notices  of  the  old  tolbooth 

AND  ITS  tenants. — Concluded. 

the  Author  of  the  “  Histories  of  the  Scottish 
Hebellions.  ” 

The  case  of  Katherine  Nairne,  in  176G,  excited,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  attention  of  the  Scottish  public.  This 
lady  was  allied,  both  by  blood  and  marri;ige,  to  some 
highly  respectable  families.  Her  crime  was  the  double 
one  of  poisoning  her  husband,  and  having  an  intrigue  i 
with  his  brother,  who  was  her  associat(!  in  the  murder,  j 
he  was  brought  from  the  north  country  into  Eeith  har- 

ur  in  an  oj>en  boat,  and,  as  fame  had  jireceded  her,  ' 
t  loiisands  of  people  flocked  to  the  shore  to  see  her.  She  j 
jas  been  described  to  us  as  standing  erect  in  the  boat,  ' 
<  ressed  in  a  riding-habit,  and  having  a  switch  in  her 
and,  with  whi<*h  she  amused  herself.  Her  whole  bear-  | 
betra\-cd  so  much  levity,  or  was  so  different  from 


what  had  been  expected,  that  the  mob  raised  a  general 
howl  of  indignation,  and  were  on  the  point  of  stoning 
her  to  death,  wlien  she  was  with  some  difficulty  rescued 
from  their  hands  by  the  public  authorities.  In  this  case 
the  Old  Tolbooth  found  itself,  as  usual,  iiica]>able  of  re^ 
taining  a  culprit  of  condition.  Sentence  had  been  de^ 
layed  by  the  judges,  on  account  of  her  pregnancy.  The 
midwife  employeil  at  her  accouchement  (who,  by  the  by, 
continued  to  practise  in  Edinburgh  so  lately  as  the  year 
1805)  had  the  address  to  achieve  a  jail-delivery  also. 
For  three  or  four  days  previous  to  that  concerted  for  the 
escape,  she  pretended  to  be  affiicted  with  a  prodigious 
toothach ;  went  out  and  in  with  her  head  enveloped  in 
shawls  and  flannels  ;  and  groaned  as  if  she  had  been 
about  to  give  up  the  ghost.  At  length,  when  all  the  ja- 
nitory  officials  were  become  so  habituated  to  her  appear¬ 
ance,  as  not  to  heed  her  “  exits  and  her  entrances  ”  very 
much,  Katherine  Nairne  one  evening  came  down  in  her 
stea<l,  with  her  head  wrap)>ed  all  rtmiid  with  the  shawls, 
uttering  the  usual  groans,  and  holding  down  her  fjuje 
upon  her  hands,  as  with  agony,  in  the  precise  way  custo< 
mary  with  the  midwife.  The  inner  door-keeper,  not 
quite  unconscious,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  trick,  gave  her  a 
hearty  thump  upon  the  back  as  she  passed  out,  calling  her 
at  the  same  time  a  howling  <dd  Jezabel,  and  wishing  she 
would  never  come  back  to  annoy  his  ears,  and  those  of 
the  other  inmates,  in  such  an  intolerable  way.  There 
are  two  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  Katherine  Nairne 
after  leaving  the  prison.  One  bears  that  she  immediate 
ly  left  the  town  in  a  coach,  to  which  she  was  hande<l  by 
a  friend  stationed  on  purpose.  The  coachman,  it  is  said 
had  orders  from  her  relations,  in  the  event  of  a  ])ursuit 
to  drive  into  the  sea  and  drown  her — a  fate  which,  how 
ever  dreadful,  was  considered  preferable  to  the  ignominy 
of  a  public  execution.  The  other  story  runs,  that  she 
went  up  the  Lawnniarket  to  the  Castlehill,  where  lived 

Mr - ,  a  respectable  advocate,  from  whom,  as  he 

was  her  cousin,  she  ex[M‘cted  to  receive  protection.  Being 
ignorant  of  the  town,  she  inisto(»k  the  proper  house,  and 
wliat  was  certainly  remarkable,  applied  at  that  of  the 
crown  agent,*  who  was  assuredly  the  last  man  in  the 
world  that  couhl  have  done  her  any  service.  As  good 
luck  would  have  it,  she  was  not  recognized  by  the  ser 
vant,  who  civilly  directed  her  to  her  cousin’s  house,  where 
it  is  said  she  remained  concealed  many  weeks.  In  addi 
tion  to  these  reports,  we  may  mention  that  we  have  seen 
an  attic  pointed  out  in  St  IMary’s  W  ynd,  as  the  place 
where  Katherine  Nairne  found  concealment  between  the 
period  of  her  leaving  the  jail  and  that  of  her  going  abroad. 
Her  future  life,  it  has  been  reported,  was  virtuous  and 
fortunate.  She  was  married  to  a  French  gentleman,  was 
the  mother  of  a  large  and  respe(!tabb‘  family,  and  died  at 
a  good  old  age.  Meanwhile,  Patrick  Ogilvie,  her  asso 
ciate  in  the  dark  crime  which  threw  a  shade  over  her 
younger  years,  sulfere<l  in  the  Grassinarket.  This  gen 

tlernan,  who  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the - regiment 

was  so  much  beloved  by  his  fellow-soldiers,  who  hap 
pened  to  be  stationed  at  that  time  in  Edinburgh  Castle, 
tliat  the  public  authorities  judged  it  necessary  to  shut 
them  up  in  that  fortress  till  the  execution  was  over,  lest 
they  might  have  attempted,  what  they  had  been  heard  to 
threaten,  a  rescue. 

The  Old  Tolbooth  w'as  the  scene  of  the  suicide  of 
Mungo  Campbell,  while  under  sentence  of  death  for 
sh<M)ting  tlie  lOarl  (»f  Eglintoune.  In  tln\country  where 
this  memorable  event  took  place,  it  is  somewhat  remark¬ 
able  that  the  fate  of  the  murderer  was  more  generally  la¬ 
mented  than  that  of  the  murdered  person.  Campbell, 
as  we  have  heard,  though  what  was  called  “  a  graceless 
man,”  and  therefore  not  inu<-h  esteemetl  by  the  Auld 
Liglit  jM'ople  who  there  abouinl,  was  rather  popular  in 
his  jirofession  of  exciseman,  on  account  of  his  rough,  ho- 
nounible  sjurit,  and  his  lenity  in  the  matter  of  smuggling, 

«  The  large  white  house,  ncaroet  the  Cafitle,  on  the  north  iude  of 
the  street. 
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Lord  Eglintoune,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  liked,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inconvenience  which  he  occasioned  to  many 
of  his  tenants  by  newfangled  improvements,  and  his  in¬ 
troduction  into  the  country  of  a  generally  abhorred  article, 
denominated  rye-grass,  which,  for  some  reason  we  are 
not  farmer  enough  to  explain,  was  fully  as  unpopular  a 
me&sure  as  the  bringing  in  of  Prelacy  had  been  a  century 
before.  Lord  Eglintoune  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
strange  crotchets  about  his  farms — crotchets  quite  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  old-established  prejudices  of  his  tenantry. 
He  sometimes  tried  to  rouse  the  old  stupid  farmers  of 
Kyle  from  their  negligence  and  supineness,  by  removing 
them  to  other  farms,  or  causing  two  to  exchange  their 
possessions,  in  order,  as  he  jocularly  alleged,  to  prevent 
their  furniture  from  getting  mouldy,  by  long  standing  in 
particular  damp  corners.  Though  his  lordship’s  projects 
were  all  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  improvement,  and 
though  these  emigrations  were  doubtless  salutary  in  a 
place  where  the  people  were  then  involved  in  much  sloth 
and  nastiness,  still  they  were  premature,  and  carried  on 
with  rather  a  harsh  spirit.  They  therefore  excited  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  country  peojde  not  at  all  favourable  to  his 
character.  These,  joined  to  the  natural  eagerness  of  the 
common  people  to  exult  over  the  fall  of  tyranny,  and  the 
puritanical  spirit  of  the  district,  which  disposed  them  to 
regard  his  lordship’s  peccadilloes  as  downright  libertinism, 
altogether  conspired  against  him,  and  tended  to  throw 
the  glory  and  the  pity  of  the  occasion  upon  his  lordship’s 
slayer.  Even  Mungo’s  poaching  was  excused,  as  a  more 
amiable  failing  than  the  excessive  love  of  preserving 
game,  which  had  alwixys  been  the  unpopular  mania  of 
the  Eglintoune  family.  Mungo  Campbell  was  a  man 
respectably  connected,  the  son  of  a  provost  of  Ayr,  had 
been  a  dragoon  in  his  youth,  was  eccentric  in  his  manners, 
a  bachelor,  and  was  considered,  at  Newmills,  where  he 
resided,  as  an  austere  and  unsocial,  but  honourable,  and 
not  immoral  man.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  rose 
on  his  elbows  and  fired  at  his  lordship,  who  had  addi¬ 
tionally  provoked  him  by  bursting  into  a  laugh  at  his 
awkward  fall.  The  Old  Tolb(K)th  was  supposed  by 
many,  at  the  time,  to  have  had  her  usual  failing  in 
Mungo’s  case.  The  Argyll  interest  was  said  to  have 
been  empl(»yed  in  his  favour,  and  the  body,  which  was 
found  suspended  over  the  door,  instead  of  being  his,  was 
thought  to  be  that  of  a  dead  soldier  from  the  castle  sub¬ 
stituted  in  his  place.  His  relations,  however,  who  are 
very  respectable  peoj>le  in  Ayrshire,  all  acknowledge  that 
he  died  by  his  own  hand ;  and  this  was  the  general  idea 
of  the  mob  of  Edinburgh,  who,  getting  the  body  into 
their  hands,  trailed  it  down  the  street  to  the  King’s 
Park,  and,  inspired  by  different  sentiments  from  those  of 
the  Ayrshire  people,  were  not  satisfied  till  they  got  it  up 
to  the  top  of  Salisbury  Crags,  from  which  they  precipi¬ 
tated  it  down  the  Cat  Nick,  Aged  people  in  Ayrshire 
still  remember  the  unwonted  brilliancy  of  the  aurora 
borealis  on  the  midnight  of  Lord  Eglintoune’s  death. 

.  Strange  and  awful  w'hispers  then  went  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  correspondence,  as  it  were,  with  the  streamers  in 
the  sky,  which  were  considered  by  the  superstitious  as 
expressions  on  the  face  of  heaven  of  satisfied  wu*ath  in  the 
event. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  criminals  ever  confined  in 
the  Old  Tolbooth  was  the  celebrated  William  Brodie. 
As  may  be  generally  known,  this  was  a  man  of  respect¬ 
able  connexions,  and  wdio  had  moved  in  good  society  all 
his  life,  unsuspected  of  any  criminal  pursuits.  It  is  said 
that  a  habit  of  frequenting  cock-pits  w^as  the  first  symp¬ 
tom  he  exhibited  of  a  defalcation  from  virtue.  His  in¬ 
genuity  as  a  joiner  gave  him  a  fatal  facility  in  the  bur¬ 
glarious  pursuits  to  which  he  afterwards  addicted  himself. 
It  was  then  customary  for  the  shopkeepers  of  Edinburgh 
to  hang  their  keys  u]H)n  a  nail  at  the  back  of  their  doors, 
or  at  least  to  take  no  pains  in  concealing  them  during  tlie 
day.  Brodie  used  to  take  impressions  of  them  in  putty 
or  clay,  a  piece  of  which  he  could  carry  in  the  palm  of 


his  hand.  He  kept  a  blacksmith  in  his  pay,  of  the  name 
of  Smith,  who  forged  exact  copies  of  the  keys  he  wanted 
and  wdth  these  it  was  his  custom  to  open  the  shops  of 
his  fellow-tradesmen  during  the  night.  He  thus  found 
opportunities  of  securely  stealing  whatsoever  he  wished  to 
possess.  He  carried  on  his  malpractices  for  many  vears 
Upon  one  shop  in  particular  he  made  many  severe  exac¬ 
tions.  This  was  the  shop  of  a  company  of  jewellers,  in 
the  North  Bridge  Street,  namely,  that  at  the  south-east 
corner,  where  it  joins  the  High  Street.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  tradesmen  from  time  to  time  missed  many  articles 
and  paid  off  one  or  two  faithful  shopmen,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  of  their  being  guilty  of  the  theft.  They  w^ere 
at  length  ruined.  Brodie  remained  unsuspected,  till  ha¬ 
ving  committed  a  daring  robbery  upon  the  Excise-office 
in  Chessel’s  Court,  Canongate,  some  circumstances  trans¬ 
pired,  which  induced  him  to  disappear  from  Edinburgh. 
Suspicion  then  becoming  strong,  he  w^as  pursued  to  Hol¬ 
land,  and  taken  at  Amsterdam,  standing  upright  in  a 
press  or  cupboard.  At  his  trial,  Henry  Erskine,  his 
counsel,  spoke  very  eloquently  in  his  behalf,  representing 
in  particular,  to  the  jury,  how  strange  and  improbable  a 
circumstance  it  was,  that  a  man  w^hom  they  had  them¬ 
selves  known  from  infancy  as  a  person  of  good  repute, 
should  hiive  been  guilty  of  such  practices  as  those  wdth 
wdiich  he  w'as  charged.  He  was,  how^ever,  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  death,  along  with  his  accomplice  Smith. 
At  the  trial  he  had  appeared  in  a  fine  full-dress  suit  of 
black  clothes,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  of  silk,  and 
his  deportment  throughout  the  whole  affair  w'as  com¬ 
pletely  that  of  a  gentleman.  He  continued  during  the 
period  which  intervened  betw^een  his  sentence  and  execu¬ 
tion,  to  dress  himself  well  and  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  A 
gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  calling  upon  him  in  the 
condemned  room,  was  astonished  to  find  him  singing  the 
song  from  the  Beggar’s  Oj)era,  “  ’Tis  woman  seduces  all 
mankind.”  Having  contrived  to  cut  out  the  figure  of  a 
draught-board  on  the  stone  floor  of  his  dungeon,  he 
amused  himself  by  playing  wuth  any  one  wdio  would  join 
him,  and,  in  default  of  such,  with  his  right  hand  against 
his  left.  This  diagram  remained  in  the  room  where  it 
was  so  strangely  out  of  place,  till  the  destruction  of  the 
jail.  His  dress  and  deportment  at  the  gallows  were 
equally  gay  with  those  which  he  assumed  at  his  trial. 
As  the  Earl  of  Morton  was  the  first  man  executed  by 
the  Maiden,  so  was  Brodie  the  first  who  proved  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  an  improvement  he  had  formerly  made  on  the 
apparatus  of  the  gibbet.  'I’his  wms  the  substitution  ot 
what  is  called  the  drop^  for  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
double  ladder.  He  inspected  the  thing  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  air,  and  seemed  to  view  the  result  of  his  ingenuity 
Avith  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  AYhen  placed  on  that  ter¬ 
rible  and  insecure  pedestal,  and  w'hile  the  rope  was  ad¬ 
justed  round  his  neck  by  the  executioner,  his  courage  did 
not  forsake  him.  On  the  contrary,  even  there,  he  ex¬ 
hibited  a  sort  of  joyful  levity,  >vhic*h,  though  not  exactly 
composure,  seemed  to  the  spectators  as  more  indicative  ot 
indifference ;  he  shuffled  about,  looked  gaily  around,  and 
finally  went  out  of  the  world  wdth  his  hand  stuck  care¬ 
lessly  into  the  open  front  of  his  vest. 

The  Tolbooth,  in  its  old  days,  as  its  infirmities  increa¬ 
sed,  show'ed  itself  now  and  then  incapable  of  retaining 
prisoners  of  very  ordinary  rank.  Within  the  recollection 
of  maii}’^  people  yet  alive,  a  youth  named  Keid,  the  son 
of  an  innkeeper  in  the  Grassmarket,  while  under  sentence 
of  death  for  some  felonious  act,  had  the  address  to  make 
his  escape.  Every  means  w’as  resorted  to  for  recovering 
him,  by  search  throughout  the  town,  vigilance  at  all  the 
ports,  and  the  offer  of  a  reward  for  his  apprehension. 
Yet  he  contrived  fairly  to  cheat  the  gallows.  1  he  whole 
story  of  his  escape  is  exceedingly  curious.  He  took  le- 
fuge  in  the  gi’eat  cylindrical  mausoleum  of  Sir  George 
^lackenzie,  in  the  Greyfriars’  churchyard  of  Ldinburgb* 
This  place,  besides  its  discomfort,  was  supposed  to  e 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  persecutor— a  circumstance 
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of  which  Reid,  an  Edinburgh  boy,  must  have  been  well 
aware.  But  he  braved  all  these  horrors  for  the  sake  of 
his  lif®»  brought  up  in  the  Hospital  of 

George  Heriot,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
churchyard,  and  had  many  boyish  acquaintances  still  re¬ 
siding  in  that  munificent  establishment.  Some  of  these 
he  contrived  to  inform  of  bis  situation,  enjoining  them 
to  be  secret,  and  beseeching  them  to  assist  him  in  his  dis¬ 
tress.  The  Herioters  of  those  days  had  a  very  clannish 

_ insomuch,  that  to  have  neglected  the  interests  or 

safety  of  any  individual  of  the  community,  however  un- 
worthv  he  might  be  of  their  friendship,  would  have  been 
looked  upon  by  them  as  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye.  Reid’s 
confidents,  therefore,  considered  themselves  bound  to  assist 
him  by  all  means  in  their  power  against  that  general  foe 

_ the  public.  They  kept  his  secret  most  faithfully,  spared 

from  their  own  meals  as  much  food  as  supported  him, 
and  ran  the  risk  of  severe  punishment,  as  well  as  of  see¬ 
ing  ghosts,  by  visiting  him  every  night  in  his  horrible 
abode.  They  were  his  only  confidents — his  very  parents, 
who  lived  not  far  olf,  being  ignorant  of  the  place  of  his 
concealment.  About  six  weeks  after  his  escape  from 
jail,  when  the  hue  and  cry  had  in  a  great  measure  sub¬ 
sided,  he  ventured  to  leave  the  tomb,  and  it  was  after¬ 
wards  known  that  he  escaped  abroad. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Old  Tolbooth  contains 
little  that  is  very  remarkable.  It  has  passed  away,  with 
many  other  venerable  relics  of  the  olden  time,  and  we 
now  look  in  vain  for  the  many  antique  associations  which 
crowded  round  the  spot  it  once  occupied. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  WEST. 

No.  III. 

NOTES  OF  A  TOUR. 

Like  every  body  else,  I  never  set  out  on  an  excursion, 
but  I  resolved  to  wTite  down  the  observations  w'hich  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  when  what  was  either  new  or  striking  in 
character  or  scenery  presented  itself.  Like  every  body 
else,  I  never  fully  fulfilled  these  laudable  intentions.  I 
have  beside  me  as  many  half-filled  and  wholly  soiled  me¬ 
morandum-books,  as  I  have  taken  journeys  in  my  life¬ 
time.  The  first  page  is  always  very  completely  crammed, 
and  carefully  written.  It  comprises  the  date  and  hour 
of  my  departure,  and  a  resolution  to  employ  all  its  suc¬ 
cessors  to  equal  advantage.  The  second  is  more  sparse, 
and  only  one-half  of  the  third  is  obscured  with  pencilling. 
'Neither  the  fourth  nor  fifth  usually  have  a  w'ord  upon 
them,  but  about  the  tenth  I  scribble  some  verses,  resol¬ 
ving  to  fill  up  the  preceding  blanks  with  sober  prose  de¬ 
tail  at  the  ver^  first  leisure  moment — a  period  of  time 
which,  rapidly  as  time  proceeds,  has  never  yet  arrived. 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  the  disjecta  membra  of  my 
latest  journal,  and  they  are  at  your  service. 

July  — ,  1829. — A  good  horse  beneath  me,  a  cloak 
buckled  before,  and  a  valise  behind, — a  i>leasant  companion 
at  my  side,  and  (tminous  appejirances  of  rain  above  me — 
off  I  set.  In  an  hour  I  am  very  comfortably  wet  through, 
^ly  route  lies  through  Dumbarton.  From  the  inn  at 
Bowling  to  that  at  Dumbarton  is  the  longest  space,  called 
two  miles,  on  this  side  of  the  Equator.  literature  is  at 
Death’s  door  in  Dumbarton.  The  public  library  is 
cheek-by-jowl  with  the  churchyard.  The  bridge  is  a  fine 
example  of  building  in  the  style  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  The  nephew  of  the  King  of  France,  who  cross- 
*  it  the  other  day,  thought  of  the  famous  exploit  of  his 
ancestor,  who  Avas  known  to 

‘  March  up  a  hill — and  then  march  down  again.” 

Bound  a  tollman  whose  faith  Avas  great ;  for,  failing  his 
copper  currency,  he  had  not  brass  to  ask  credit  for  the  I 
a  ance — but  gave  it  !  Smollett  is  a  name  delighted  in 
«verpvhere  but  at  Renton.  The  pillar  that  Avas  reared  j 
0  his  memory,  is  no  longer  a  monument  to  him — but  of 
w  descendants.  Their  taste  for  ruins  siu’passcs  Lord 


Elgin’s.  But  they  are  not  friends  to  Letters,  Cham- 
pollion,  or  Dr  BroAvne,  must  A'isit  and  decipher  the  in¬ 
scription.  The  air  of  Bonhill  is  injurious  to  marble 
eA’eryAvhere,  but  in  the  hearts  of  landholders.  IIoAA^ever, 
a  monument,  Avhich,  like  the  present  county  member, 
stands  up,  but  says  nothing,  is,  like  him,  likely  soon  to 
be  shelved.  It  Avdll  make  capital  gate-posts.  Rain  again. 
At  Bellevue  no  prospect.  At  Belleretiro  no  shelter. 
Luss  in  the  dark,  but  lightened  by  a  kind  Avelcome. 
IVIemorandum — ]Marry  and  get  children,  and  send  them 
hither  to  climb  the  braes,  and  get  the  first  branches  of 
education  and  mountain  ash.  Luss  AA%ater  is  perilously 
strong.  Headach.  Inverugbas — a  pattern  glen.  The 

roads  here  become  less  ambitious,  and  more  conA^enient. 
SurA^eyors  haA’e  discoA^ered  that  hills,  like  fat  landladies, 
are  “  as  broad  as  they  are  long.”  The  name  of  the 
pint  of  Firkin  might  suggest  ideas  of  herring-barrels  to  a 
Scotch  Cockney.  The  road  goes  round  it  like  a  hoop 
Ave  AA’ent  Avith  a  halloo  !  StockgOAvn — a  spot  for  a  poet  ! 

May  its  possessor  live  as  long  as  he  likes,  and  leave  it  to 
me  after AA'ards  !  Many  a  sheep’s  eye  I’ve  throAvn  at  it— 
coincident  taste  Avdth  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  who  longs  for 
it  too.  Pleasing,  but  proA’oking.  Fifty  to  one  on  him 
against  me  !  Meanwhile,  let  me  express  myself  thus  ; 

SONNET. 

’Tis  eA^er  thus  ! — Let  me  but  dream  a  hope. 

And  sleep  flies  frighten’d  ere  the  glimpse  of  day ; 
Whate’er  I  dare  to  Avish  for  fades  aAA'ay 
Like  snoAV-flakes  on  the  mountain’s  lofty  slope, 

But  tinged,  Avdiile  melting,  Avith  a  roseate  ray. 

As  is  the  cloudlet  sunn’d  into  decay  ; 

Or  but  surviA'es  the  rapture  of  its  birth. 

To  liA’e  an  alien — gladdening  not  its  home  ! 

There  is  a  sunny  spot  upon  the  earth, 

AVhere  I  had  hoped  in  manhood’s  prime  to  come, 

And  lay  my  broAV  upon  the  lap  of  Peace — 

’TAvill  be  another’s,  ere  that  noontide  hour  ! 

But  let  all  sorroAv  for  his  fortune  cease — 

’Tis  pride  to  love  like  him — lord  of  his  soul’s  high 
poAver  I 

Tarbet — English  grooms  unriA'alled  in  rubbing  doAAm 
and  sAvearing  up.  Work  as  fast  as  they  talk  though, 
and  astonish  honest  Donald,  by  taking  as  much  care  of  a 
horse  as  a  baby,  and  AVfishing  it  more  than  CA^er  Avas  done 
to  “  Avee  Duncay.”  Off  Arrochar — Its  inn  tioav  a  re¬ 
sidence  for  an  English  party,  avIio  IiaA’c  made  it  their 
home.  Glencroe — “  Rest  and  be  thankful  ”  removed 
from  its  site.  There  Ave  can  neither  rest  nor  be  thank¬ 
ful  now.  A  shoe  and  two  hours  lost.  Highland  road- 
menders  exhibit  the  march  of  mind  in  the  AVJiggon  they 
noAV  pig  snugly  in,  in  place  of  sleeping  on  the  heather. 
Sixteen  go  into  A'ery  small  space.  CairndoAV — Drunk¬ 
en  blacksmith,  choleric  little  landlord,  Avith  glimpses  of 
pretty  nieces  through  a  AvindoAV,  and  of  a  dinner  tAA'O  hours 
off.  Job.  Farther  draughts  on  patience  dishonoured. 
“  No  effects”  in  the  stomach.  Short  landlord  and  long 
complaints.  Good  dinner  after  all. — Enter  Inverury 
like  Sterne’s  SlaAvkenbergius,  Avith  aims  akimbo,  and  noses 
lengthened  out  by  our  cigars.  J'he  natives  deem  the 
fiery  points,  as  seen  through  the  gloom,  ominous  of  an 
additional  consiimpt  of  herrings  next  morning.  Second 
sight  right  for  once.  Walker’s  inn  AA'orthy  of  all  com¬ 
mendation  ;  the  plenty  of  the  Highlands,  Avith  the  com¬ 
forts  of  a  city.  Dalmally. — A  strive  betAveen  the  rain 
and  our  horses  Avhich  should  pelt  fastest.  EA’ery  body  at 
church  —  even  the  ostler. —  The  houses  left  behind, 
though  ;  and,  as  Philj)otts  once  said  at  Durham,  “  Not 
a  stall  to  be  had.” — “  Every  man  his  oavii  groom.”  A 
torrent  of  eloquence  and  rain.  Highlanders’  hearts 
more  easily  penetrated  than  their  plaids.  Service  over, 
but  spiritual  consolation  still  in  great  request.  The  din¬ 
ner  such  only  as  Dalmally  could  furnish.  Salmon  finn 
as  a  rock,  and  flaky  as  siioav  ;  and  mutton  melting  in  the 
mouth;  like— Heaven  knows  Avhat !  Tacksman  of  the 
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fishei*y — intelligent  and  polite.  New  act  beneficial.  If 
a  jubilee  of  two  years  were  given  to  the  fish,  they  would 
be  as  plenty  as  ever  in  Scotland.  Ride  to  Ilunaw — finest 
in  the  world — site  of  the  “  Highland  Widow’s”  cottage. 
Blessings  of  the  new  act  for  churches.  Good  taste  of 
their  designs.  Manses  excellent.  Sleep  in  one.  Silent 
thanks  to  the  absent  and  excellent  owner.  Connel  Ferry 
Scylla  and  Chary bdis,  and  Corrievrcckan. — Berigo- 
nium.  Get  poetical. 


SONNET  WRITTEN  ON  BERIGONIUM. 


This,  then,  is  Berigonium  where  I  stand, 

A  mass  of  rock,  with  turf  half  cover’d  o’er, 

And  brow  that  is  with  many  tempests  hoar — 

While  kindred  hills  look  down  from  either  strand. 

Tliat  it  is  beautiful,  I  need  no  more 

Than  but  to  turn  and  gaze  on  every  hand, 

Or  look  upon  the  blue  sea  stretch’d  before. 

Girdling  with  love  and  lustre  round  the  land  ! 

Of  what  it  was,  Tradition’s  lofty  dreams. 

Shaping  the  clouds  of  far  past  Time  to  form, 

Would  picture  here  a  citadel  of  storm. 

And  halls  of  high  debate  on  lofty  themes. 

My  faith’s,  perchance,  as  baseless,  but  more  rare— 

I  see  thee  as  thou  art — for  ever  bright  and  fair  I 

Lochnell — lately  made  a  ten  hours’  ride  from  Edin¬ 
burgh — bet  gained  and  leather  lost.  Spa  at  Diirar — the 
whisky  preferable.  Higidarid  baronet  resorting  to  it  for 
a  sea-bathing  place — five  miles  inland.  French  wander¬ 
ers  in  these  wilds — a  tune  on  the  hurdy-gurdy.  Mal- 
brook  in  Appin  ! — Portnacroish — terrible  breakfast — Ap- 
pin  House — the  bird  that  drew  me  thither  flown  ! — 
Ballachulish. — Good  fortune,  kind  friends — distinguished 
guests — venerable  prelate — scientific  field  officer — and 
myself  in  a  short  coat  I  Thank  Heaven,  however,  here  a 
man’s  fitness  for  society  ■was  not  measured  any  longer  by 
the  length  of  his  tail  !  Loch  Leven — Steam-boats  pene¬ 
trating  now  to  the  remotest  wdlds,  wherever  water  can 
carry  them,  or  lowland  comforts  have  penetrated.  Why 
is  there  not  one  on  Lochawe  ?  Gigantic  or  Cyclopean 
slate  quarries,  wdiere  the  earth  turns  itself  outside  in. 

Glencoe  Inn  !” — Time  hath  wrought  strange  altera¬ 
tions.  But  even  yet,  to  enquire  after  the  site  of  the 
massacre,  makes  the  lonely  dweller  in  the  glen  walk  more 
cret't  in  the  consciousness  of  having  inherited  a  wrong, 
and  that  is  about  the  same  as  being  heir  to  an  honour. 
The  road  up  the  A'alley — disa]>pointed  till  near  the  summit 
of  the  ascent.  There,  it  is  all  that  imagination  could  pic¬ 
ture,  or  Martin  copy.  King’s  House — not  a  blush  on 
the  sky,  but  enough  on  the  landlord’s  face — Bardolph 
outdone — the  day  grew  sunny  in  the  light  of  his  counte¬ 
nance.  Inveruran  —  a  forest  without  trees  —  or  trees 
like  Witheringtoii  “  in  doleful  dumps” — fighting  with 
time  “  upon  their  stumps.”  Tyndrum — before  which, 
fifty  wat4*r falls,  that  would  any  one  of  them  make  the 
Vauxhall  men’s  foitune — a  good  inn,  and  surpassing 
mutton  chops — lack  of  employment  was  supplied  by  what 
was  thus 

WRITTEN  ON  A  WINDOW-SHUTTER  AT  THE  INN  OF  TYNDRUM. 

While  idle  scribblers  give  to  crystal  fame 
The  scratchy  letters  of  their  mistress’  name, 

I  only  venture  thus  a  verse  to  scrawl, 

Which  the  next  hand  may  wij)e  from  off  the  wall ; 
’Twill  be  of  one  whose  cherish’d  name  shall  ne’er 
Bless  with  its  melody  the  vulgar  ear ; 

Nor,  ’twixt  the  light  and  gazers  at  the  rain. 

Shine  out,  the  wonder  of  a  six-inch  pane  ; 

But  on  my  heart  of  hearts  ’tis  ’graven  deep. 

Till  death  all  recxird  from  that  tablet  sweej) — 

Yea,  when  that  trembler  throbs  no  more  with  care, 
That  name  shall  still  be  found  engraven  there  ; 

As  shatter’d  marbles  in  the  Idbyan  w'aste. 

Show  still  the  letters  learning  there  had  placed  ; 

But  trust  me,  love,  the  Jiomage  due  to  you. 

Shall  not,  like  these  on  glass,  be  so  seen  tluough. 


Route  by  Glenfalloch  to  Tarbet. — Ride  down  the  Care 
Loch,  an  epitome  of  Highland  scenery.  Helensburgh..^ 
Check  shirts  ominous  of  a  regatta — likely  to  be  some 
sailing  matches  of  more  kinds  than  one  ;  and  probably  a 
row  or  two — Gigs  and  giggling — picked  up  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  signals — and  the  following  staves  ; 

THE  YACHTMAN’s  CHANT. 

The  echo  of  the  signal  gun  is  booming  o’er  the  brine. 
Our  barks  are  riding  fast,  yet  free,  all  ready  in  their  line  • 
Up  with  the  anchors,  boys,  and  spread  the  canvass  to  the 
spray, 

’Twill  have  a  wetting  yet,  I  guess,  ere  we  are  half  our 
way. 

The  red  cross  of  our  native  land  is  flying  at  the  main, 
And  its  music  sends  across  the  wave  a  fond  and  farewell 
strain  : 

Ha  !  now  she  scuds  before  the  breeze  !  with  every  bound 
she  gives 

Each  gallant  heart  more  quickly  heaves,  each  man  more 
keenly  lives. 

Away  !  away  !  no  reefing  here  ;  we’ll  take  all  winds  that 
blow. 

Unless  they  split  to  ribbons  up  our  wings,  as  on  we  go ; 
And  if  they  do,  why  then  we’ll  scud,  as  we  have  done 
before. 

With  stout  hearts  in  our  chequer’d  guise,  and  stout  hands 
at  the  oar. 

There’s  gallant  seamen  in  our  wake,  but  fortune  leads  us 
on — 

Hurrah  !  the  signal  flag  is  jiass’d,  and  hark  !  the  victor’s 

gun  ; 

To  land  !  though  there  more  perils  wait  from  yonder 
lovely  throng. 

Than  e’er  was  known  upon  the  deep,  in  story  or  in  song. 

The  inn  at  Helensburgh  is  excellent — the  eatables  and 
drinkables  worthy  of  Meg  Dods,  whose  mantle  IMrs  Hell 
has  certainly  caught,  and  made  the  Baths  equal  to  the 
Cleikum.  Dunoon. — The  old  castle  guarding  the  new, 
like  a  veteran  warding  the  sleep  of  beauty — the  seat  of 
rude  kings  and  domineering  prelates  now  the  retreat  of  a 
personification  of  the  power  that  has  supplanted  the  sway 
of  both  these  elements  of  might — commercial  wealth  and 
intelligence. — Apropos  of  prelates  : 

INSCRIPTION  FOR  THE  CAIRN  ON  THE  BISHOP’s  SEAT,  DUNOON. 

Read,  while  you  rest,  ye  who  have  hither  climb’d, 
Obeying  thus  the  impulse  all  have  felt— 

The  universal  passion  of  the  hills — 

To  stand  with  but  the  arch  of  heaven  above. 

And,  as  if  midway  to’t,  look  down  on  earth  ! — » 

Th  is  lofty  place  of  rest  is  strangely  named 
The  Bishop’s  Seat ;  Oh  !  how  unlike  the  stall 
Where  full-fed  prelacy  may  slumber  soft ! 

Yet  hath  it  been  so  call’d  because  ’tis  beautiful, 

And  fretted  o’er  with  Nature’s  cunning  caiwing ! 
Round  it  the  turf  is  softer  than  the  seat 
Souls  have  been  lost  to  place  the  body  on  ; 

And  then,  *tis  lofty  as  ambition’s  Avish, 

And  looks  upon  a  little  world  below, 

Sleeping  in  sunshine,  while  the  lonely  Avind 
Frets  round  its  cold  domain  in  sullen  pride ; 

And  higher  yet  before  it  mountains  climb, 

W  hose  summits  look  more  beautiful  than  this. 

As  doth  the  Arch-Episcopalian  croAvn 
To  him  Avhose  mitre  hath  a  meaner  j»eak  ! — 

Yet  once  again  ’tis  strangely  term’d,  for  here 
No  bulky  priest  hath  ever  sat  him  down. 

Yet,  Avere  mine  office  to  exhort  mankind. 

Oh  !  Avhat  inspired  homilies  might  I 

Sj)eak  Avith  the  trumpet-tongue  of  highest  stance, 

Gathering,  in  gladness,  from  the  hills  around, 

The  loftiest  earthly  aids  to  loftier  thoughts  ! 
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I  place  tlie  tribute  stone,  tliat  serves  to  mark  it 
Amid  the  wilderness  of  many  a  peak, 

]\Iy  humble  record,  and  descend  again — 

As,  reader,  so  must  thou — to  yonder  vale, 

And  from  the  soaring  thoughts  and  sounds  of  song, 

To  the  flat  way  that  leads  us  on  through  life. 

Soon  after  coming  down  from  this  hill,  went  up  to 
Glasgow.  _ 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  NIGHTMARE. 

13\j  William  Danhy. 

I  COME  in  the  gleams,  from  the  land  of  dreams. 
Wrapp’d  round  in  the  midnight’s  pall ; 

Ye  may  hear  my  moan,  in  the  night-wind’s  groan, 
When  the  tapestry  flaps  on  the  wall ; — 

I  come  from  my  rest  in  the  death-owl’s  nest. 

Where  she  screams  in  fear  and  pain  ; 

And  my  wings  gleam  bright  in  the  wild  moonlight. 

As  it  whirls  round  the  madman’s  brain  ; 

And  down  sweeps  my  car,  like  a  falling  star, 

Wlien  the  winds  have  hush’d  their  breath  ; 

When  ye  feel  in  the  air,  from  the  cold  sepulchre. 

The  faint  damp  smell  of  death. 

My  vigil  I  keep,  by  the  murderer’s  sleep. 

When  dreams  round  liis  senses  spin ; 

And  I  ride  on  his  breast,  and  trouble  his  rest. 

In  the  shape  of  his  deadliest  sin  ; 

And  hollow  and  low  is  his  moan  of  woe 
In  the  depth  of  his  strangling  pain. 

And  his  cold  black  eye  rolls  in  agony. 

And  faintly  rattles  his  chain. 

The  sweat-drops  fall  on  the  dark  prison  wall,— 
lie  wakes  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh  ; — 

He  hears  my  tread,  as  I  pass  from  his  bed, 

And  he  calls  on  the  saints  on  higli. 

I  fly  to  the  bed  where  the  weary  head 
Of  the  poet  its  rest  must  seek, 

.And  with  false  drejims  of  fame  I  kindle  the  flame 
Of  joy  on  his  pallid  cheek. 

No  thought  does  he  take  of  the  world  awake, 

And  its  cold  and  heartless  plejisure. 

The  holy  fire  of  his  own  loved  lyre 
Is  his  best  and  dearest  treasure. 

But  neglect’s  foul  sting  that  cheek  shall  bring 
To  a  darker  and  deadlier  hue ; 

The  last  dear  token,  his  lyre,  is  broken. 

And  his  heart  is  broken  too. 

When  the  maiden  asleep  for  her  lover  may  weep. 

Afar  on  the  boundless  sea. 

And  she  dreams  he  is  press’d  to  lier  welcome  breast. 
Return’d,  from  his  dangers  free, — 

I  come  in  the  form  of  a  wave  of  the  storm, 

And  sweep  him  away  from  her  heart. 

And  then  in  a  dream  she  starts  with  a  scream 
To  think  that  in  death  they  part ; 

And  still  in  the  light  of  her  dream-bound  sight 
The  images  whirl  and  dance, 

Till  my  swift  elision  dispels  the  vision. 

And  she  wakes  as  from  a  trance. 

ith  dreams  I  affright  the  startled  sight 
Of  the  miser,  wither’d  and  old. 

And  he  strives  to  arise,  with  horrible  cries, 

As  he  thinks  of  his  stolen  gold  ; 

But  faint  is  each  limb,  and  ghastly  and  grim 
Gurgles  his  stifled  gasp, 

^*1^.  *ittcws  I  strain  on  liis  bed  of  pain 
I  ill  he  faints  in  my  elvish  grasp : 


An  awful  one,  with  a  hand  of  Imne, 

Seems  to  beckon  him  off  to  the  tomb  ; 

And  I  laugh  as  I  whirl  through  the  night’s  black  furl, 
And  the  film  of  the  shadowy  gloom. 

When  tlie  sweet  bfibe  lies,  with  its  half-closed  eyes 
As  blue  as  the  sky  of  even. 

And  ye  know  the  while,  by  its  innocent  smile. 

That  its  dreams  are  of  joy  and  heaven, — 

I  steal  to  the  bed  where  that  gentle  head 
In  meek  composure  lies. 

And  with  phantoms  of  fright  I  bre«ak  the  light 
Of  its  visions  of  Paradise  ; — 

Oh !  the  horror  and  fear  of  that  night  so  drear 
Is  long  ere  it  pass  away, 

And  the  fearful  glare  of  my  fiendish  stare 
Is  remember’d  for  many  a  day. 

When  the  clouds  first-born  of  the  breezy  morn 
In  the  eastern  chambers  roam, 

I  glide  away  in  the  twilight  gi’ey 
To  rest  in  my  shadowy  home  ; 

And  dai’kness  and  sleej)  to  their  kingdom  sweep. 

And  dreams  rustle  by  like  a  storm ; 

But  where  I  dwell  no  man  can  tell 
Who  hath  seen  my  hideous  form  ; 

Whether  it  be  in  the  caves  of  the  sea. 

Where  the  rolling  breakers  go. 

Or  the  crystal  sphere  of  the  upper  air, 

Or  the  depths  of  hell  below. 

Gainsborouyhf  Yorkshire. 

SONNET. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

Lady  !  a  wanderer  from  the  hum  of  men — 

Thrown  for  a  moment,  by  life's  billowy  se.a. 

Into  the  sight  of  Nature  and  of  thee. 

Invokes  a  blessing  on  this  lonely  glen  : — 

Hereafter  he  may  stand  forth  from  the  crow  d. 

And  be,  perchance,  the  lion  of  a  day 
Thou  wilt  pursue  the  tenor  of  thy  way 
In  calm  seclusion.  But  if  e’er  a  cloud 
Obscure  the  sunshine  that  surrounds  thee  now. 
Believe  that  he  would  part  Avith  all  his  fame 
To  give  thee  back  to  joy,  and  see  the  same 
Fair  coronal  of  smiles  ui)on  thy  broAv  ; — 

Nor  great  the  marvel,  sin<*e  to  thee  he  owes 
A  memory  of  the  past,  to  gild  life’s  future  Avoes. 

II.  G.  B. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


The  University  of  London.— We  have  just  leceived  this  In¬ 
stitution’s  notice  of  its  course  of  lectures  for  the  session  1829-30* 
The  department  of  languages  and  general  literature  is  amply  and  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  supplied  ;  and  lecturers  for  Zoology,  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Mathematics,  have  been  appointed.  Only  two  classes  have  as 
yet  been  opened  for  the  students  of  law ;  but  the  arrangements  for 
the  instruction  of  medical  students  are  extensive.  Professors  of 
Logic,  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Moral  and  Poli¬ 
tical  Philosophy,  History,  Roman  Law,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology, 
have  not  yet  been  appointed,  although  all  these  branches  are  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  plan  of  the  University.  The  library  contains  already  up¬ 
wards  of  eight  thousand  volumes,  and  is  daily  increasing.  The  plan 
of  the  lectures  and  examinations,  as  announced  in  the  prospectus,  is 
well  conceived.  We  incline,  however,  to  object  to  the  very  juvenile 
age  at  which  students  are  admitted.  In  old  times,  when  Universitiee 
were  the  only  institutions  where  instruction  was  to  be  obtained,  it 
was  right  to  admit  all  ages ;  but  now  that  preparatory  schools  are 
every  where  established.  Universities  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  those 
whose  object  it  is  to  fathom  the  deeper  recesses  of  knowledge.  No 
person  ought  to  be  admitted  under  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age; 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  certain  preliminary  studies  ought  to  be 
insisted  on ;  and  the  business  of  the  institution  ought  to  be  conducted 
in  a  manly  and  liberal  spirit.  A  register,  we  observe,  has  been  opea- 
ed  at  the  shop  of  tlie  University’s  liookscller,  where  the  names  of 
such  persons  as  are  willing  to  receive  boarders  are  inserted.  As  yet 
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the  London  University  has  gone  on  steadily  and  sensibly :  it  has 
every  motive  to  exert  itself,  for  only  by  the  most  undeniable  distinc¬ 
tion  can  it  earn  a  legal  recognition  of  its  existence. 

George  Watson’s  Hospital. — The  examination  of  the  boys  in 
Watson’s  Hospital  took  place  on  Thursday  last,  and  was  exceeding¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  The  progress  which  has  been  made  by  them  during 
the  last  year  was  very  marked,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  dili¬ 
gent  perseverance  of  their  teachers.  By  Mr  Brown  they  have  been 
instructed  in  English  Reading,  Religious  Knowledge,  Geography, 
and  History:  by  Mr  M'Millan,  in  Latin;  by  Mr  Cunningham,  in 
Greek,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Algebra;  by  Mr  Robertson,  in 
Writing;  by  Mr  Hill,  in  Drawing;  and  by  Mr  Knott,  in  Vocal  Music. 
It  is  a  truly  agreeable  consideration,  that  at  this  most  useful  invti- 
tution  the  cultivation  of  the  youthful  mind  should  be  so  efficient¬ 
ly  attended  to. 

A  Collection  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  airs,  by  the  most  esteemed 
composers  of  these  countries,  is  announced.  It  is  to  be  called  Pen¬ 
insular  Melodies ;  the  poetry  is  to  be  principally  by  Mrs  Hemans  ; 
and  the  work  is  to  be  edited  by  George  Lloyd  Hodges,  Esq. 

Early  next  season  will  appear  the  History  of  the  Arab  Domination 
in  Spain,  by  William  Fraser,  Esq.  The  work  will  extend  to  about 
two  octavo  volumes. 

Messrs  Whittaker  &  Co.  are,  we  understand,  making  arrangements 
for  the  regular  publication  of  four  series  of  Popular  Histories,  under 
the  respective  titles  of  Literary,  Philosophieal,  Scientific,  and  Pvdi- 
tical  History.  The  co-operation  of  very  distinguished  writers  has 
been  either  promised  or  procured  ;  arid  the  collection  bids  fair  to  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  national  literature. 

M.  Michel  Carrier,  an  eminent  Naturalist  of  Savoy,  has  issued  pro¬ 
posals  for  forming,  by  subseription,  a  Geological  Collection  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  Alps.  The  Collection  will  contain  all  the  mine¬ 
rals,  metals,  and  fossils,  which  have  already  been  found,  or  which  M. 
Carrier  may  discover,  in  the  Alpine  Chain  ;  a  space  occupying  2600 
square  leagues,  in  which  are  situated  the  highest  mountains  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  which  contains  formations  the  most  rich  in  objects  of  inor¬ 
ganic  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  spoils  of  primeval  ages,  and  composed 
of  strata  the  most  varied,  and  abounding  in  interesting  geological 
facts  of  every  kind.  Eight  years  will  be  necessary  to  finish  this  great 
work ;  and  eighty  subscribers  at  £120  each  are  required. 

Dr  Maginn  has  announced  Tales  of  the  Talmud. 

Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  brought  down  to  1829,  is  in  the  press. 

A  work  has  been  announced  in  Paris  likely  to  excite  some  interest ; 
it  is  a  Translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  by  Louis  XVIII. 

Mr  J.  A.  Jones  is  preparing  f  »r  publication  a  work  to  be  entitled 
Tales  of  an  Indian  Camp.  The  long  residence  of  the  author  among 
the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  has  enabled  him  to  collect  most 
of  the  traditions  current  among  all  the  nations  of  the  Red  Men  dis¬ 
persed  over  three  millions  of  square  miles  in  that  vast  continent,  ex¬ 
hibiting  their  notions  reipecting  the  Supreme  Being;  the  creation  ; 
the  origin  of  their  tribes ;  and  comprising  an  account  of  their  man¬ 
ners,  habits,  modes  of  life,  marriage  ceremonies,  and  other  interest¬ 
ing  subjects. 

The  Earl  of  Marchmont’s  papers,  which  we  have  already  announ¬ 
ced  as  preparing  for  publication,  comprise  a  variety  of  original  docu¬ 
ments,  diaries,  and  letters.  Pope,  Swift,  Cay,  Arbuthnot,  Bathurst, 
Bolingbroke,  Murray,  Pullcney,  Warburton,  Walpole,  Addison, 
Steele, — in  short,  all  the  eminent  persons,  whether  poets  or  states¬ 
men,  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  were  his  associates  and  friends. 
Marchmont,  Murray  (alterwards  Lord  Mansfield),  Lord  Baihurst, 
and  George  Arbuthnot,  were  the  executors  to  Pope’s  will;  and 
Marchmont  being  the  survivor,  to  his  care  and  judgment  the  poet 
committed  all  his  manuscripts  and  unprinted  papers. 

The  March  of  Tailors. — A  work  on  the  an  of  making  clothes, 
is  about  to  be  published  in  Paris,  under  the  following  highly  inte¬ 
resting  title ; — L’.Vrt  du  Tailleur,  ou  application  de  la  gdometiie  a  la 
coupe  de  Thabillement ;  par  M.  Compaing.  2de  edition,  augment6e 
d’une  hfon  de  coupe  d’habillernent,  faite  pour  donner  Texplication 
d’une  nouvclle  fausse  equerre,  lithographde  sur  bois,  et  dispose? 
pour  tracer  habits,  gilets,  et  pantalons,  etc.  Elle  est  preportionn^e 
pour  plusieurs  tallies,  et  divisde  d’apres  le  systfeme  mdirique.” 

Flying.— It  is  stated,  in  a  letter  from  Vienna,  that  a  Frenchman 
is  now  in  that  city,  who  has  really  brought  to  perfection  the  long-de¬ 
sired  art  of  flying  in  the  air.  He  is  said  to  have  reached,  in  his  last 
essay,  a  height  of  more  than  nine  hundred  feet,  and  to  have  then 
proceeded  with  perfect  ease  a  great  distance  horizontally.  We  wish 
this  were  true. 

New  Music _ “  Adieu,  fair  Isle,”  a  Song,  from  Mr  Sillery’s 

Valiery,”  has  just  been  published  by  Purdie,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
the  composition  of  Mr  Jolly,  organist  of  St  Philip’s  Chapel,  and  is 
of  a  sacred  cast,  the  music  being,  in  this  respect,  well  adapted  to  the 
words.  The  melody,  which  is  in  E  flat,  is  exceedingly  pleasing; 
and  we  think  our  fair  readers  will  find  it  an  agreeable  addition  to 
their  stock  of  pianoforte  music. 

Theatrical  Goitip, — Very  little  indeed  is  doing  at  present  in  the 
theatjical  world  of  London*  One  or  two  short  pieces  have  been 


adapted  from  the  French  at  the  Haymarket,  and  a  new  epera  from 
the  German  is  said  to  be  in  rehearsal  at  the  English  Opera  House 
Drury  Lane  is  beautifying  for  the  winter  campaign ;  and  Covent 
Garden  is  yet  without  a  tenant,  and  it  seems  uncertain  whether  it 
will  be  opened  next  season  at  all.— Liverpool  still  continues  at  the 
head  of  provincial  places  of  attraction.  Sontag  has  been  giving  con¬ 
certs  there,  and  Miss  Foote  has  succeeded  Kean  and  Miss  Smithson 
Of  this  last  young  lady,  who  was  so  much  be-puffed  on  the  continent 
a  judicious  Liverpool  critic  expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms  • 
— “  When  this  young  lady  appeared  formerly  on  our  boards,  she  took 
a  certain  range  of  comic  parts,  in  which,  though  her  ability  was  very 
unequal  to  play  them  excellently,  yet  the  be  .uty  of  her  person,  and 
the  absenee  of  all  pretension  on  her  part,  enabled  an  audience  to  wit¬ 
ness  her  performance  without  impatience,  and  even  with  some  plea¬ 
sure  ;  but  now  that  she  comes  before  us  in  the  first  characters  of  tra¬ 
gedy,  and  with  pretensions  not  indeed  assumed  by  herself  in  any  ar¬ 
rogant  manner,  but  which  necessarily  attach  to  one  who  has  been 
highly  applauded,  we  must  say,  we  hare  no  other  words  that  may  ade¬ 
quately  express  the  quality  of  her  performance,  than  to  say,  it  is  a 
melancholy  failure.  There  is  a  singular  want  of  ease  in  her  acting, 
not  to  speak  of  any  greater  fault,  which  is  alone  enough  to  hinder  her 
from  producing  any  agreeable  impression.  But,  indeed,  her  judgment 
is  more  defective  than  her  exeeution.  Never,  surely,  since  the  stage 
began,  was  there  such  an  atrocious  maltreatment  of  a  scene  as  hers 
of  the  trial  scene  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  The  beautiful  didactic 
passage,  beginning — 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain’d,” 
was  pronounced  by  her  with  all  the  vehemence,  or,  one  might  say, 
the  agony,  of  passioa.  Had  they  been  any  other  words  than  these 
beautiful  words  of  Shakspeare,  we  could  have  laughed  outright.  As 
it  was,  one  was  rather  inclin'^d  to  weep  to  witness  such  a  horrible 
murder  perpetrated  upon  the  noble  sense  of  the  poet.  We  do  not, 
in  short,  know  a  single  point  of  merit  in  Miss  Smithson’s  acting, 
considering  her  as  one  assuming  to  play  in  the  first  parts  of  tragedy. 
When  she  would  represent  simplicity,  as  in  Juliet,  she  exhibits  mere 
childishness,  without  grace  or  delicacy.  Pathos,  in  her  delineation, 
is  an  ineffective  whine,  with  some  fantastic  gesticulation.  Her  ten¬ 
derness  is  feeble,  and  at  the  same  time  affected  ;  her  passion  a  rant, 
accompanied  with  a  certain  rolling  of  the  eyes,  most  disagreeable  to 
behold.  One  can  have  no  other  feeling,  in  witnessing  her  efforts  on 
the  stage,  than  distress  to  see  a  very  fine  woman,  whom,  as  a  woman, 
all  must  admire,  make  herself  be  regarded  with  feelings  so  nearly 
approaching  to  aversnm.” — We  observe  that  Mr  Jones,  of  our 
theatre,  is  at  present  giving  lessons  in  elocution  in  London,  and  is 
to  remain  there  during  the  College  vacation. — We  hear  it  said,  that 
it  is  not  likely  that  Mr  Thorne  will  make  one  of  our  corps  dramatique 
next  winter.  It  is  impossible  yet  to  guess  what  sort  of  company 
the  Manager  will  present  us  with. — “  Margaret  of  Anjou,  or  the 
Noble  Merchants,”  a  Drama  in  three  acts,  by|Mr  John  Mackay  Wil¬ 
son,  has  been  very  successfully  received  at  the  Caledonian  Theatre. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  communication  from  Gottingen  in  our  next.— W^e  are  afraid 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  find  room  for  the  article  which  describes  the 
eccentricities  of  John  Graham. — We  certainly  owe  an  apology  to 
“  H.  F.”  of  Kirkaldy,  but  the  multiplicity  of  our  Editorial  duties 
must  plead  our  excuse ;  we  are  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  request 
he  makes  in  his  last  letter  unless  it  be  insisted  on. 

Mr  Brydson’s  communications  will  be  attended  to. — We  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  week  two  poetical  effusions  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd— one 
from  “  Paidey,”  and  the  other  from  the  “  Braes  of  Angus.”  Both 
have  merit,  and  may  appear  on  a  future  opportunity.— We  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  find  room  for  the  Lines  by  **  R.”  of  Aberdeen. — W’e  are 
under  the  necessity  of  postponing  our  notice  of  Hugh  Ainslie,  with 
extracts  from  his  Manuscript  Poems,  for  a  fortnight. — The  Verses  by 
**  A  Student  of  Glasgow,”  and  by  **  J.  G.  M.”  will  not  suit  us.— We 
must  request  **  T.  B.  J.”  of  Glasgow,  to  allow  us  ten  days  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  Manuscript  he  has  sent  us. 

In  one  of  the  many  poems  we  receive  weekly,  the  following  stri¬ 
king  verses  occur 

**  Uh  !  the  hands  of  my  love  are  while  and  soft. 

And  I  have  with  rapture  compress’d  them  oft ; 

But  when  to  her  lips  I  dared  to  aspire. 

Their  pressure  envelop’d  ray  heart  with  fire. 

“  But  my  wayward  mood  delights  for  to  roam, 

W  hile  my  love’s  thoughts  are  all  fix’d  at  home ; 

And  I  fear  that  I  could  never  abide 
To  settle  at  home,  though  she  was  my  bride.” 

W’e  think  this  poet  must  be  a  very  naughty  man. 

W’e  have  received  the  volume  from  Forres,  and  shall  notice  it  a* 
soon  as  possible. 

Several  interesting  articles  are  in  types,  but  unavoidably  I^^* 
I  poned. 
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